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TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 
I. 
Bismarck in the Franco-German War 


An Authorized Translation from the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. 
Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $4.00. 


“The publication of Bismarck’s after-dinner talk, whether discreet or not, will be of priceless 
biographical value, and Englishmen at least will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for giving 
a picture as true to life as Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ of the foremost practical genius that Germany has 
produced since Frederick the Great.”—Zondon Times. 

“ Nobody can understand the political history of the Franco-German war, nor the man Bismarck, 
its chief maker, who has not read the diary of the Reichskanzler’s Boswell. . . . The English 


version is far more readable than the original.” —Zondon Athenaum. 


Il. 
Gleanings of Past Years. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 
Six Volumes, Square 12mo, Cloth, per volume, $1.00. Vows. | anv Il Now Reapy. 


The extraordinary scope of Mr. Gladstone’s learning—the wonder of his friends and enemies alike 
—and his firm grasp of every subject he discusses, make his essays much more than transient literature. 
Their collection and publication in permanent shape were of course certain to be undertaken sooner or 
later; and now that they are about to be so published with the benefit of his own revision, they will 
need little heralding in England or America. What Mr. Gladstone has written in the last thirty-six 
years—the period covered by this collection—has probably had the attention of as large an English- 
speaking public as any writer on political and social topics ever reached in his own life-time. The 
papers which he has chosen as of lasting value, and included here under the title of Gleanings of Pad 
}ears, will form the standard edition of his miscellanies, both for his present multitude of readers and 
for those who will study his writings later. 

The first volume is noteworthy to American readers as containing the essay on the United States, 
recently published in the North American Review under the title Xin Beyond the Sea. 


*..” The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pus.isuers, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New-York. 
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SIR JOHN CHESSHYRE’S LIBRARY, AT HALTON, IN CHESHIRE. 


BY W: E. A. AXON, MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 


FT HE little village of Halton, near Run- 
T corn, in Cheshire, is notable for the 
ruins of an ancient castle, and for a tiny 
endowed library. It is difficult to say 
whether the castle stands in the grounds of 
the hotel, or whether the hotel is built in 
the grounds of the castle. The feudal for- 
tress—first built by Robert Nigel, the stout 
baron of Hugh Lupus, who won for his 
lord the castle of Rhuddlon, in Wales— 
has passed almost entirely away. Amongst 
its lords was John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
Lancaster, whose son, Henry of Boling- 
broke, was the last Baron of Halton. 
Not far from the castle stands a plain, 
square building, with a tablet over the en- 
trance, on which we read : 


HANC BIBLIOTHECAM 
PRO COMMUNI LITERATORUM USL 
SUB CURA CURATI CAPELLA DE HALTON 
PROVENTIBUS TER FELICITER AUGMENTATA 
JOHANNES CHESSHYRE MILES 
D. D. D. 
ANNO MDCCXXXIII, 


This John Chesshyre was probably born 
at Hallwood, near Runcorn, 11th Novem- 
ber, 1662, and entered the Inner Temple 
in 1696. In 1727 he became His Majes- 
ty’s premier serjeant at law, and he lived 
till 1738. 

The custodian of Sir John Chesshyre’s 
foundation is the Rev. John Lockwood, 
the present Vicar of Halton. He recog- 


nized our claim to inspect books designed 
“pro communi literatorum usu,” and, al- 
IV., No. 2. 


though it was neither Tuesday nor Thurs- 
day, we were welcomed into the quaint 
library-room, which is furnished all round 
with book-presses, each having closed 
doors. 

The first question that occurs, on visiting 
a strange library, relates to the catalogue. 
An inquiry on this head led to the produc- 
tion of a volume of ample proportions, 
which would have had additional attrac 
tions for bibliographers of the Dibdin 
type from being printed on vellum and 
being absolutely unique. ‘That this almost 
indestructible material should have been 
selected is not surprising ; but why the edi- 
tion should have been restricted to one 
copy, is not so obvious. ‘The title reads: 


A 
Catalogue 
of Books in the Library 
lately built and erected by 
Sir John Chesshyre, Knight, 
His Majesty's Serjeant at Law, 
At Halton, 
in the 
Parish of Runcorne, 
in the 
County and Diocese of Chester. 
London. Printed in the MDCCXXXIII 


This volume contains not only a list of 
the contents of the library, but also the 
rules and orders made by the founder, “to 
be observed for the use, service, and pres 
ervation of the books.” It is (1) set forth 
that the curate of Halton is to be library- 
keeper, and to have free use and reading of 
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the books, and is (2) to enter into a bond 
of £500 to the Bishop of Chester for the 
safe-keeping of the library and observance 
of the rules. The room was (3) to be “sep- 
arated to, and for the use and service of, a 
study and not prostituted to any 
other common or inconvenient use. How- 
ever, it were to be wished that the curate 

. would make use of the said room as 
his study, and, in the winter seasons espe- 
cially, use a fire therein, whereby he may 
air the room and closer attend to his read- 
ing and meditation, and be better freed 
from the interruptions of a family, or a 
temptation to esloigne or carry any book or 
books out of the said library, for how little 
time soever.” ‘The books (4) were strictly 
forbidden to be read out of the library. 
The fifth rule is that of greatest importance, 
and reads thus: “That for the improve- 
ment of learning, and that learned men 
may be encouraged to advance their 
knowledge by a friendly communication in 
their studies and labours, it is desired and 
intended that any Divine or Divines of the 
Church of England, or other gentlemen, 
or Persons of letters, desiring the same, 
and particularly that William Chesshyre, 
of Halwood near Halton, and his Heirs, 
and the owners and inheritor of Halwood 
for the time being, in memory of his ben- 
efaction, the Vicar of Runcorne for the 
time being and his successors, may, on 
application to, and with the consent of, the 
Curate for the time being, at any reason- 
able and convenient time or times, on every 
Tuesday and Thursday in the year, in the 
day-time, have access and Resort into the 
said library, and in the presence of the 
Curate for the time being, have liberty to 
read any book or books in the said library, 
and to take note or notes out of the same 
for the better security of such person or 
persons memory, or for his, her, or their, 
future service or recollection ; the Curate 
for the time being, from time to time, taking 
care to see that the book or books used or 
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read by any person or persons, be again re- 
placed in such manner as is above directed 
to be done in the Curate’s own use or read- 
ing of the said books.” The sixth and last 
rule provides that each incoming curate 
is to take stock of the books, and to obtain 
the return or value of any that may be 
missing. 

A glance at the catalogue will show the 
character of the collection. It reflects the 
sober erudition of the age in which it was 
instituted, and would be a fit library for a 
young clergyman, who, in the eighteenth 
century, desired to become a godly and 
learned minister. There is a long array 
of the fathers of the church, in goodly 
tomes. Nowadays fathers and folios are 
almost equally out of the fashion. The 
biblical apparatus includes Walton’s Poly- 
glott, Grabe’s Septuagint, Mill’s Greek 
Testament, the critical synopsis of Poole, 
and some minor works. In modern divin- 
ity there are the names of Selden, Cud- 
worth, Laud, Locke, Huet, Prideaux, 
Stackhouse, Scot, Fiddes, Sherlock, Bev- 
eridge, Wheatley, Leslie, Chillingworth, 
Bingham, Jeremy Taylor, Hall, Burnet, 
Usher, Pearson, Bramhall, Barrow, Tillot- 
son, Hooker, Smalridge, Comber, Bentley, 
Stanhope, Fleetwood, Atterbury, Blackhall, 
Trapp, Hammond, Wake, Andrews, Stil- 
lingfleet, Sanderson, and others. The his- 
torians—chiefly ecclesiastical — include 
Baronius, Sleidan, Usher, Phuanus, Spots- 
wood, Du Pin, Father Paul, Clarendon, 
Collier, Strype, Speed and Burnet. 

There are the Statutes at Large, and 
a few other books on ecclesiastical law, in- 
cluding Wilkins’s “ Leges Anglo-Saxonici.” 
Amongst profane classics are Seneca, Cic- 
ero, Plutarch, Sophocles, Photius, and a 
“ Corpus Poetarum ” in two folio volumes. 
The fine copy of the “ Monasticon” of 
Sir William Dugdale deserves special men- 
tion, and also that vast indexless farrago, 
the “ Foedera” of Thomas Rymer, whose 
twenty folio volumes must often have been 
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provocative of unmitigated despair to the 
hurried seeker for the needle in this liter- 
ary bundle of hay. Polite literature in the 
vernacular is represented by sundry vol- 
umes of the British essayists. 

The debated question as to the use and 
demand for fiction is suggested by a well- 
worn folio edition of “Don Quixote,” 
bearing very evident marks of having min- 
istered to the amusement of some hours 
of ease. 

There is eve volume of poems, and even 
the record of their author has been diffi- 
cult to find. Mr. J. E. Bailey has supplied 
the details about these “ Poems by a 
Lady.” Her name is not on the title- 
page, but a clue is supplied by a eulogy on 
the fair authoress by Dryden. Glorious 
John, while censuring them with a light 
hand, radically damns them when he says 
that their only fault was in the choice of 
words’ The lady was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thomas, jr, whose poem on Dryden 
served as an introduction to the great poet. 
After the fashion of the time, she desired 
a name, and Dryden suggested “ Corinna ; 
not the lady with whom Ovid was in love, 
but the famous Theban poetess, who over- 
came Pindar five times. I would have 
called you Sappho, but that I hear you 
are handsome,” adds the courtly poet. 
The letter from which the extract on the 
title-page is taken is in the Rawlinson mss, 
at the Bodleian. Mrs. Thomas is mentioned 
in the “ Dunciad.” 

The first thought that occurs on an 
inspection, of this curious, and in some 
respects valuable, collection, is that the 
shrewd old lawyer who founded it made an 
egregious mistake in placing such a library 
in the heart of a Cheshire village, which, at 
the commencement of the last century, 
must have been remote, indeed, from the 
busy haunts of men. It is very likely that 
this library is now but seldom resorted to 
by “divines of the Church of England, 
or other gentlemen or persons of letters,” 


for the advancement “ of their knowledge 
by a friendly communication in their stud- 
ies and labours,” and it would probably be 
difficult to select 500 volumes that would 
present fewer attractions to the villagers 
of Halton. It does not appear, however, 
that Sir John Chesshyre’s primary motive 
was that of founding a public library, but 
rather of providing the curate of Halton 
with a pleasant and well-filled study, whose 
literary attractions might bring him the 
acquaintance of those among the neigh- 
bouring gentry and clergy possessing a 
tincture of learning. It is not difficult to 
imagine a clergyman who had stumbled 
over some felicitous reference to a book 
absent from his own shelves, saddling his 
Rosinante and riding forth through the 
pure air, as yet unpolluted by manufactures, 
and up the hill to Halton. There his rum- 
mage through the ponderous tomes of 
Basil, Cyril, or Augustine would be enliv- 
ened by learned chat or local gossip with 
the curate of Halton, and, having taken 
such notes as seemed needful for * future 
service or recollection,” he would ride 
home again, not a sadder, but a wiser man. 
In this fashion we can imagine this quaint, 
out-of-the-world little library to have exer- 
cised a real and a beneficial influence. 
Chesshyre’s will provides that the patron 
of the chapel for the time being “ should 
ever have visitation and oversight of the 
said library and the survey and inspection 
of the books, and should apply to the Lord 
Bishop of Chester for the time being, to 
signify any inconvenience arisen or arising, 
and to crave his assistance, in order to rec- 
tify abuse, miscarriage, or defect.” He 
gave £100 for purchase of land for the 
repairs of the library. In 1837 the Char- 
ity Commissioners reported that “the hi 
brary does not appear to have been of that 
use which was contemplated by the 
founder, for it was stated by a very respect 
able person that the inhabitants were de- 
sirous that the library should be of avail- 
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able utility, it being at present not of the 
slightest advantage to any one except the 
librarian. The books generally are of a 
description not likely to be of use in the 
situation in which the library is placed, 
though many of them are of considerable 
value. How far the Bishop of Chester, as 
visitor, may have the power of making 
any change, may be worthy of considera- 
tion, and it has been recommended that 
the matter should be submitted to him by 
the parties interested.” * 

The library was mentioned by Mr. J. 
F. Marsh, in his evidence before the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Public Libraries, in 1849. The 
library then contained 422 v. chiefly in 


N examining the plans for arranging 

and numbering in use in the Amherst 
and N. Y. Apprentices’ Libraries, I saw 
objections to each, and soon formed the 
outline of a scheme which seemed to be 
free from some of those objections, and to 
possess material advantages. 

This scheme divides the library into 22 
classes, designated by capital letters, A, 
B, C, etc., and subdivides each class into 
as many sections—not more than 22—as 
may be found convenient, designated by 
lower case letters, a, b, c, etc. This pro- 
vides for 400 classes or more; and they 
will all be designated by using only two 
characters. 

The books in each section are arranged 
in alphabetical order by names of authors, 
and numbered so as to allow the combi- 
nation of alphabetical and numerical suc- 
cession. To secure this and to provide 
for libraries of large extent, I would em- 
ploy for each section the series of numbers 
Reports,”’ v. 31, p. 749. 


PLANS FOR NUMBERING, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO FICTION. 


A LIBRARY SYMPOSIUM. 


This advice does not appear to have been followed. 
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folio. Very few additions have been made 
since that date, or, indeed, since the day 
of its foundation. ‘The trustee is Sir Rich- 
ard Brooke, and the annual income £12. 
The collection has long ceased to be even 
a good working collection for a theological 
student. The income is certainly small; 
but, if judiciously expended, would place 
on the shelves many of those modern 
books which are essential for the study of 
a divine who wishes to keep his mind open 
to the latest results of theological investi- 
gation. Sir John Chesshyre’s library will 
always be caviare to the multitude ; but it 
might easily become what it can scarcely 
claim to be at present—a place where learn- 
ed men might advance their knowledge. 


from 0 to 9999, and distribute the names 
over the entire range upon a plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Schwartz’s table. In this 
way books can continue to be added and 
inserted in their alphabetical places until 
the library acquires 4,000,000 separate 
works; and that without in any case using 
more than six characters to designate the 
books ; and by placing at the left hand 
one additional character (as o or 1) the 
number can be doubled without disturbing 
the original numbers. 

As the department of prose fiction is 
quite large, and is not easily subdivided, 
this scheme cannot be applied to it with- 
out using more characters, and so I pro- 
posed to dispense with the class designation 
proposed for the other sections, and to 
divide it on a different principle. As this 
department in most popular libraries is a 
prominent one, no great difficulty will be 
occasioned by treating it in an exceptional 
manner ; accordingly I matured the plan 
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and the books in the Mercantile Library 
at Philadelphia were re-arranged in con- 
formity with it more than a year ago. 
It has given general satisfaction, and a 
brief description may be of use to other 
libraries. 

All the books are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order, first by names of authors, then 
by titles under each author. For mark- 
ing and numbering, I place on each book 
the initial letter (capital) of the author's 
surname, and at the night of that a num- 
ber, which I call the author-number ; below 
this, separated by a line, I place another 
number to designate the particular book, 
which I call the A4#/e-number. These initial 
letters divide the books into twenty-one 
sections, numbered independently. The 
letters 7, g, uw, x and ¢ are omitted on ac- 
count of liability to error in registering ; 
and books having those initials are placed 
under /, v andy. 

In numbering the books my aim was to 
provide for the largest probable number 
of volumes with the use of few figures. 
Three figures seemed the least that would 
suffice, and so I took the numbers from o 
to 999 for author-numbers, and the same 
for title-numbers. At first I thought of 
assigning one number to each author, but 
seeing that this would limit the scheme too 
much, restricting the title-numbers to the 
works of one author, I decided to group 
the authors, and assign an author-number 
to a group of several names, falling near 
together. In making these groups I sought 
to embrace such a number of authors that 
their aggregate works would not exceed 
1000. ‘The idea may be expressed in this 
formula: x x y=999; when « represents 
the number of authors, and y the aver- 
age number of works written by each. 
The aim was to provide for distributing 
the books now in hand and the future 
additions among these two series of num- 
bers, so that they would fill up equally in 
all parts. 


In determining the proper author-num 
ber to be used in each case, advantage was 
taken of a hint furnished by Mr. Schwartz's 
table, and of other helps within reach. 

In assigning title-numbers to the sep 
arate books of each author, regard was 
had to his first name, and to the number 
of books written by him, so as to allow 
for the insertion in their proper place of 
new works or of works by other authors, 
distributing them over the whole range of 
title- numbers. 

The following examples illustrate the 
distribution of author and title numbers, 
and also the form of labels used. Burnett 
falls into the tenth hundred ; Collins into 
the seventh ; Dickens into the fifth; Irv- 
ing into the third; and Trollope into the 
eighth. Individual books of these authors 
are marked thus: That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, 
bese; No Name, ©%§; Oliver Twist, 
P4209; Sketch-book, / 44? ; Barchester 
Towers, 
The novels whose authors are not known 
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are placed under the author-number to 
which their title would assign them. 

While it is not claimed that this plan for 
arranging and numbering novels is perfect, 
its advantages over any other now in use 
are obvious and important. 

1. The books as they stand on the 
shelves are their own catalogue. It is not 
necessary to ascertain or to remember the 
numbers of the books, as they can be 
readily found by their titles. 

2. This scheme provides for keeping all 
the books of each author in one plac 2. 
Having made several unsuccessful attempts 
to accomplish this, we set a high value 
upon this plan which secures it so well. 

3. It admits of expansion beyond any 
probable demands that will be made on it. 
At least 12,000,000 separate works can be 
designated by using only seven characters ; 
and with an additional one double that 
number may be designated. 

4. It is easily understood and applied. 
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The members readily become familiar with 
it so as to find their own books on the 
shelves, and the attendants very soon 
learned it so as to find the books more 
quickly than under the old system. 

The only serious objection to this plan 
arises from the large number of anony- 
mous and pseudonymous books in this 
department. But at the weightiest we find 
this objection to be small in comparison 
with the very great advantages. And this 
very objection is working a benefit to the 
readers in compelling a better acquaintance 
with the writers of the books read. 

Joun EDMANDs. 


In arranging works of fiction under the 
Dewey system, we adopted a plan of num- 
bering which is working very satisfactorily 
and which, perhaps, is worth suggesting to 
others. Instead of giving consecutive 
“ place-numbers ” to the volumes in sec- 
tion 823 (Romance — English and Ameri- 
can authors), as in other sections, we assign 
numbers by consecutive hundreds to the 
several authors, or, in the case of anony- 
mous works, to various groups of them. 
For example, 100 to 199 are assigned to 
old English prose romances, in collections 
such as Thom’s ; 200 to 299, 300 to 399, 
and so on down to 899, are given to cer- 
tain of the earlier novelists; then goo to 
999 are assigned to the Waverley novels ; 
1000 to 1099 to Cooper’s ; 1100 to 1199 to 
Dickens’; 1200 to 1299 to Thackeray’s; 
1300 to 1399 to Bulwer’s, and thus through 
the list. In the case of all prominent writers 
the full hundred numbers are set apart for 
each, because the authors are then conveni- 
ently indicated by the numbers in our ac- 
counts. We use these numbers alone in 
charging novels to borrowers, omitting the 
class-number, which, in all other cases, is 
usual with the place-number to designate 
the book. For example, we charge a volume 
of sermons, say 252/40, and the class-num- 
ber 252 tells us ata glance that it # a 
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volume of sermons, without looking fur- 
ther. But in charging English romance, 
we omit the class-number—it is under- 
stood. The place-number, then, standing 
alone, not only tells at a glance that the 
book charged is a novel, but that it is one 
of the novels of a particular author. The 
fact that all the eleven hundreds are 
Dickens’ works, all the fourteen hundreds 
George Eliot's, etc., is soon remembered. 
This has its convenience in many respects. 
But the great convenience, of course, is in 
the keeping of the works of an author 
together, and still preserving the Dewey 
system of relative shelf arrangement in the 
department of romance as well as in the 
other departments of the library. 

We made the mistake of separately 
numbering each duplicate copy of a work. 
I think it would be better to give each 
work its number,—the same for all copies 
of it—and simply note the number of 
copies in the shelf-list. 

French romance (Section 843) is ar- 
ranged exactly the same as the English, 
but a cross mark x is put before the num- 
bers to distinguish them. The numbers 
for German romance may be similarly 
distinguished by prefixing a cipher, and 
some other mark may be used for juvenile 
fiction. 

We find the plan in all respects con- 
It has now been in use nearly 
LARNED. 


venient. 
three months. J. N. 


In April, ’78, Mr. John Fitzpatrick of 
the Bronson Library, Waterbury, Conn., 
sent a brief description of a numbering 
plan devised by him quite independently 


of the studies of others. On careful ex- 
amination it proved to be exactly the same 
started with the Amherst decimal system 
and abandoned for the simple accessions 
number under the classes. As Mr. Fitz- 
patrick worked out the idea, as much as 
if it had never been used, I am glad to 
give this method a name by calling it the 
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Fitzpatrick. This written description gives 
only one of its applications, and also dupli- 
cates much already printed in the Jour- 
NAL. I therefore give the plan in my own 
words, and the reasons that led us to aban- 
don it four years before. 

The plan in a nutshell is this: Make 
all numbers decimals; determine where 
you wish any book to stand; give it the 
number of the book before it increased by 
one, or if that number is already used, add 
a figure to the first number, which, since 
all are decimals, will give the required 
order on the shelves. 

This adding figures to the right of a 
decimal, allows of endless intercalating, 
there being no limit to expansion, except 
space in which to write the numbers. It 
is impossible to write a decimal number 
which does not admit, by using one more 
figure, g new numbers on either side of it. 
The original numaber does not require any 
alteration, as in most expansive systems. 
If the first book were numbered .4 it would 
still be .4 when the one before it was 
-39999, etc., and .400000, etc. 1 came after 
it. The plan is easy to understand and 
arrange on the shelves, it being simple 
decimals. The difficulty is the number 
of figures that may occur in some num- 
bers, because it is not planned to use up 
the numbering material uniformly. In 
some places hundreds of books might be 
inserted without adding any new figures. 
In others each book requires an extra 
place in the number. The Amherst scheme 
is really nothing more than this. 

The library is called unity, 1. Each 
class has a figure assigned to it in tenths 
place. Science is .5, general works on 
Science are always .5 and the zeros are 
written (500) only because it is easier than 
to write a decimal point before the 99 
other numbers in Science which may now 
be written 539, etc., instead of .5 39, etc. 

As we assign each digit to a subject 
instead of trusting to chance in assigning 


them as books come in, so we subdivide 
twice, getting down to thousandths place. 
We stop there in printing, subdividing 
further wherever desirable in ms. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick saw the desirability of mapping 
out his work up to this point, and proposes 
to begin here with his plan, ¢. ¢., under 


598 Birds, instead of numbering the books 


1, 2, 3, as is common, he would go on 
with the subdivision, till each book had a 
class number to itself, and so needed no 
book number. We might say that the 
system was to classify down to single 
books. Ordinarily 598.263 means the 
263rd book on Birds. He would omit 
the period, making it all one number, 
which would mean the 598263 class of the 
library. In some subjects this might be 
done with a total of no more figures than 
in the class and book number together. 
He saves the mark of separation, whicl: is 
something, and proposes the use of the 
zero, which adds } to the capacity. It 
would seem that the indefinite expan 
sion, the power of numbering any book so 
as to bring it exactly where desired in 
subject, alfabet, size, chronological or any 
other arrangement, would make this the 
best system. 

Now the other side. Unless he lay out 
the numbers in advance, which is no varia 
tion whatever on the Amherst plan, he can 
have no index telling where to class a book 
and where to find it, and must study his 
shelf cards or the shelves, to find where 
it ought to go. These decisions will not 
be uniform even if one person does it all, 
but will be made one day for contents, 
another for form, another for author’s 
name, the books being all on the same 
subject and treated in the same way. It 
is vastly easier (besides avoiding all these 
troubles) to lay out the classification at 
first when the parts are all in mind, than 
to attempt to lay it out book by book as 
they come in. 

Our object in separating every number 
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into two parts, one for subjects, the other 
for authors or books, was to enable us to 
subdivide constantly and without confu- 
sion. ‘This requires a skeleton to be laid 
out in advance and the books to be put in 
proper place in it. As to close classing, I 
favor it decidedly, but when two books 
have exactly the same subject matter, only 
written by different persons, I object 
strongly to making separate classes for 
them. To arrange alfabetically, using dec- 
imals, is the plan on trial by Mr. Cutter. 
This, too, requires mapping out a skeleton 
in advance, or one of two bad results is 
inevitable, confusion, or very long deci- 
mals. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, also the Bronson libra- 
rian, Mr. H. F. Bassett, wrote explanations 
of the above plan, which are filed in the 

joston office, and will be loaned to any 


one specially interested. 


Notes of other plans may be expected 
in future JouRNALS. They merit careful 
attention, for nothing is more used. Of 
Mr. Larned’s, a word of praise. I always 
advocated giving the same number to the 
same book, and marking duplicates by the 
number of the copy. This mark to guard 
against confusion should be put on the 
book itself, as well as on the shelf list. As 
books, not volumes, are numbered, there 
is no trouble in having duplicates, some 
in one, some in several volumes. This 
improvement, which Mr. Larned suggests, 
would allow several authors to each 100. 
Except as to the living writers we know 
the exact number of works, and to assign 
more than the same number of numbers 
would be a waste. The Amherst recom- 
mendation has always been to omit the 
823 at least, and perhaps other commonly 
used class-numbers, writing only the book 
or place number. This practice of it is 
therefore heartily endorsed. I add this 
note to suggest that a table covering the 
field of English romance on the plan pro- 


posed by Mr. Larned, would be a conven- 
ience to all libraries, and perhaps better 
than any of the various numbering systems 
proposed. ‘This table would be practically 
a list, chronological perhaps, of all the im- 
portant English novels numbered 1, 2, 3 etc. 
Each library would consult this and enter 
the corresponding number for each title. 
The desired arrangement on the shelves 
would result, as the list would be numbered 
as it was desired to have the books stand. 
Authors and books under each, in order of 
dates, would be the most natural plan and 
would secure all that Mr. Larned desires. 

His scheme is not to secure alfabeti- 
cal arrangement. It 1s simply leaving 
enough blank numbers together for all the 
books of any given author, an entire hun- 
dred to the more prolific. This leaving 
blanks is the oldest known plan of getting 
sets together. The only new feature is 
assigning an entire hundred to one author. 
This makes the first figures signify the 
author, and the rest the number, ¢. ¢., in 
1124, 11 means Dickens, and the 24 
means the 24th of his books. Some libra- 
ries use the initial instead and would call 
this D 24. Then Dumas must be distin- 
guished in some way, perhaps called Du. 
Mr. Larned’s plan is simplest, but must 
run up into very high numbers, if each 
novelist has 100. The use of initials gives 
an alfabetical order, which is an advant- 
age. One works with the Dewey class 
numbers as well as the other, and we are 
trying hard to find out which or what is 
the best. Discouraged by the number of 
plans for getting alfabetical arrange- 
ment, and chiefly by the serious difficul- 
ties attending every one yet proposed, we 
may come back to the second Amherst 
decision (to arrange the books 1, 2, 3), for 
at the first, six months perhaps, we used 
the alfabetical arrangement in Amherst, 
and gave it up, finding it cost us more 
trouble than we could afford, though we 
fully appreciated its advantages. 
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Mr. Edmands’ system was planned, and 
his article sent to the JoURNAL last year 
after Mr. Schwartz’s article and before Mr. 
Cutter’s appeared. His plan is wholly his 
own; Mr. Schwartz's table may have sug- 
gested the possibility of translating letters 
into figures ; the two methods of doing it 
differ entirely. My criticisms in reading 
it in order are: 

1. It is better to use all small letters 
than to mix caps in a numbering system. 


The lower-case letters look better and are 


written easier. 

2. None of the alphabet need be omit- 
ted if reasonable care is used. Later Mr. 
Edmands says i, q, u, x and z are arranged 
under j, p, v, and y. ‘This confusion is 
worse than the danger he seeks to avoid. 
To have the author Upton in the midst 
of the V’s is a poor way to make the 
shelves their own catalog. If the letters 
are confused, say ence in 100 times, a lib- 
eral allowance, it is better than to confuse 
all of them from the first and intentionally. 

3. That I fully appreciate all the ad- 
vantages of using letters instead of figures, 
I have elsewhere shown at length; also 
my appreciation of the alfabetical ar- 
rangement by authors and by titles under 
authors. ‘To secure this desirable alfa- 
betical arrangement, it seems at first a 
simpler plan to letter and arrange the 
books as we do their titles in the card 
catalog. ‘These letters are often ready 
printed on the book; they are exact in 
their use ; understood by all who can use 
a dictionary ; more compact, because of 
having 26 instead of 10 as a base, so that 
many more books can be numbered with 
a given number of symbols ; shall we then 
translate them into figures of less capacity, 
assignable only by a systematized guess- 
work, and liable always to become blocked 
or to break down, unless “ expedients” are 
employed. 

In answer, note that the lettering of 
books is often in illegible fancy type, or 
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concealed in ornament; is at irregular 
heights and, hence, hard to consult rapidly, 
and cannot be trusted for either author 
or title, as few publishers have library 
rules or wants in mind when lettering 
book-backs. These will mislead so’ often 
that this point may be called worthless. 
Mr. Cutter’s calculations show that the 
capacity of letters is much less in authors’ 
names, than in numbering. Study of the 
claims of the translating systems started 
by Mr. Schwartz, I think, invariably re- 
sults in their favor—there is more gained 
and less lost than appears at first sight. 

Mr. Cutter, on the other hand, tells 
me that although practical trial of his 
plan of translating the names of authors 
into numbers (see v. 3, p. 248) has con- 
vinced him that it is free from the above- 
mentioned defects, he has been led to 
doubt whether the advantages of numbers 
compensate for the trouble of referring to 
a table, and may revert to the simple al- 
fabet. 

With any table (Mr. Cutter’s least, per- 
haps, but to make any such table involves 
some guessing of the future) numbers 
are assigned as it is thought probable 
that authors and books will come in. 
Elaborate calculations have been made, 
and the average found out, but the books 
in a given class are much too few for this 
law of average to hold good, and they 
don’t fit the numbers made in advance. 
A shoe-dealer might find on an average 
that 200 pairs of No. 8 boots were wanted 
in each 1000. But he would pinch some 
feet if he insisted that every fifth man 
should take a No. 8 because on an average 
a No. 8 fitted every fifth man. ‘There 
may come 200 men in succession all want- 
ing that size or none wanting that size 
without proving the average wrong. Aver- 
ages require large numbers to make them 
true and here is the weakness and fallacy 
of all plans for numbering small classes of 
books, based on this guess work. 
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4. At the end of the third paragraph is 

a serious fault. The author explains in a 
private letter that he means to get extra 
numbers in any space that may be filled 
up, ¢. g., if numbers mo 4247 and mo 
4248 were both assigned and a_ book 
comes in that should go between them 
he would number it mo 04248 or mo 
1.4248. He adds “and so a second 
004248 or 2.4248. This requires no change 
in the numbering of the books as would 
be required in substituting the series 
o-99999 for o-9999.” A short-hand writer 
would call this an unpardonable waste of 
material. If the characters inserted do 
not alter the arrangement, it is because 
attendants are taught to make exceptions 
to all arithmetical rules. 04248 doesn’t 
come between 4247 and 4248 in my 
arithmetic, much less the other numbers 
proposed. Now let him abandon this 
patent enlargement principle and follow 
the arithmetic, and when he wishes to 
intercalate a number, do it with a decimal, 
é. g. 4247.1, which comes where it is 
wanted. Then the rest of the digits can 
be added. After 9, if he still wishes to 
intercalate, he can use the letters of the 
alphabet, or he might use them at the first, 
¢. £- 4247 a, 4247 b, and so on to 42472. 
Instead of doubling he could thus multi- 
ply by 36, and have a much simpler 
system. 

5. I think we all approve of making 
fiction an exception and omitting its class 
number. At least the best schemes all do 
this. 

6. To assign numbers to authors and 
authors to numbers, so that the total num- 
ber of works of all the authors will be 
1000 must be a serious labor. Of dead 
authors we may know the number of works 
written, but for the living who can decide 
how many more books are to come? This 
mapping out assumes a knowledge of what 
new authors are coming up, and how they 
will spell their names. In fact the next 
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sentence tells it all. ‘The aim is to have 
the system fill up equally in all its parts.” 
This means absolute knowledge of the 
future, which librarians, wise as they are, 
do not often have; or in place of it, it 
means the merest guess work, with most 
liberal margins to accommodate the facts. 
It must be an admirable guessing-school 
and I doubt not that it can be made to 
work approximately well, but I prefer 
greatly a system that does not concern 
itself with guessing the future, but pro- 
vides for it however it may come. 

The Cutter plan gives each author a 
separate number and leaves perfect sim- 
plicity in numbering his works. I dislike 
the indefiniteness of grouping all authors 
with similar names. If each had his own 
number very few would need more than 
one figure in the title number; so that the 
total of figures would be no larger. 

It is the old rivalry between the absolute 
and the relative locations. With the abso- 
lute shelf location, a guess was made as to 
the number of shelves that each subject 
would want, and I believe no one ever 
yet guessed night. With the relative, the 
books stand cover to cover, without waste 
of space. If a new book comes, there is 
room for it in exactly its proper order. If 
it never comes, there is no blank. 

I do not fail to appreciate the advan- 
tages of the plan Mr. Edmands sets forth ; 
but I am pointing out the other side. 
Great as are these advantages, I should 
want some of these objections removed 
before adopting the system. 

I have used so much space, because it 
seems desirable to get all the points before 
us, and to decide whether it pays to trans- 
late letters into figures when the object 
sought is an alfabetical arrangement. 
MELviIL Dewey. 


The advantage in point of capacity of 
the letters over figures for the author 
notation may be easily overestimated by 
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those who do not remember that altho 
all combinations of figures are possible, 
many combinations of letters are not. 
Any letter can begin a name, it is true, 
but not every letter can go on with it. So 
that, tho the kase of the alfabetical notation 
is 26, the second story is much smaller. 
Thus B is followed only by a, e, h, i, j, 
l, o,r,u, y.* The second letter, ifa vowel, 
may be followed by any of the 26 letters 
(tho certain combinations are rare) ; but Bl 
and Br are followed only by the 6 vowels. 
Many other letters are limited in the same 
way. Itiscommon to assume that as two 
figures give us (10 X 10=) 100 combina- 
tions, two letters will give (26 x 26 =) 676. 
But a careful examination of the alfabet 
shows that there are in actual use in names 
only 242 usual and 36 very rare combina- 
tions, t that is at the most 234 times those 
of figures. So that altho for c/ass notation 
the capacity of two letters is 6.76 times 
that of two figures, in author notation it is 
only 2.78 times as great. Therefore, with 
two characters, my combination of class 
letters and book figures has a capacity 
(67,600) nearly 2% times as great as the 
combination of class figures and book let- 
ters (27,800). The difference would be 
still greater with three characters. 


*v and w follow B so rarely that they may be 
left entirely out of consideration. In the catalogs 
of the Boston Athenzeum, Boston P. L., and Bod- 
leian, there are no names beginning By and Bw, 
and only 3 each beginning Bh and Bj. 

My table is so arranged that no numbers are 
wasted by being assigned to parts of the alfabet 
where combinations are rare. Ina table of three 
figures, S, for instance, which is followed by many 
letters, is allowed all the numbers from .700 to 
-799, but Q, which is only followed by one letter, 
has only one number, 664. 


t I examined the Bodleian, the B. P. L. and the 
B. A. catalogs with reference to all the doubtful 
combinations. Those which do not occur in either 
of the three may perhaps turn up in some of the 
Asiatic or Polynesian languages, but for anything 
but a linguistic catalog may be considered as prac- 
tically non-existent. 


The greater capacity of letters is still 
further diminished by another cause, the 
advantage in fact being often the other 
way. When two authors have the same 
or nearly the same name, more letters than 
figures are required to distinguish the 
name. For instance, 235 and 2350 suffice 
for the elder and the younger Dumas, 679 
and 6791 for the two Reybauds, whereas 
with letters we should have either to write 
the names in full,— Dumas, A. and Dumas, 
A. D., Reybaud, C. and Reybaud, L,.— 
which requires more than twice as many 
characters, or else at least to write Duma 
1 and Duma 2, which is longer than 235 
and 2350, not “homogeneous,” and like 
Reyb A and Reyb B, partakes of the 
nature of an “expedient.” In English 
fiction we have the same difficulty with 
the 2 Thackerays and the 2 Hawthornes 
and the 2 Blacks and a host of other 
duplicates, and with the 3 Saunderses and 
Brontés, and the 4 Dodges and Edwardses, 
and the 5 Scotts and Trollopes, and the 
6 Porters and Taylors, and the 7 Halls, 
and the 8 Clarkes and the g Moores 
and the 10 Adamses and the 13 Lees and 
the 18 Smiths. ‘There are in the 6th ed. 
of the B. P. L. fiction catalog, from which 
the numbers above are taken, 181 authors, 
many of them very prolific, who have only 
33 names{ among them. In the French 
fiction in the Boston Atheneum I find 
that more than a quarter of the volumes 
(exactly 2?%) are by authors who would 
require to be carefully distinguished from 
others of the same name. ‘This, and the 
fact that if the class letters are omitted in 
fiction and only the author-notation used 
(i. if we write Dickh for Dickens's 
“ Hard Times” instead of Set Dick h), some 
confusion might arise from the letters of 
an author’s name being mistaken for class 
letters, whereas figures would be unmis- 

t This includes names that are very similar, as 


Griffith and Griffiths, Johnston and Johnstone, 
Abbot and Abbott. 
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takeable,—these two reasons incline the 
balance in favor of figures for Fiction at 
least. That class and Biography were all 
that I at first intended to apply the table 
to, but finding it work so well I afterwards 
was inclined to extend its scope. 

I have been asked why I did not indi- 
cate authors by the initial letter of the 
name, as Mr. Edmands does, and then 
translate the following letters of the name 
by the table, Dickens, for example, being 
not as now 220, but D4o. 

The reasons are, that the gain is insignifi- 
cant, as this plan merely gives 26 instead 
of 10 in the first column alone; that I 
have not as yet perceived any need of an 
increased capacity, having not once ex- 
ceeded in the fullest classes 4 figures, 
generally using only 3, often only 2, while 
the proposed plan would always require in 
the same classes a letter and two figures, 
and sometimes a letter and three; and 
finally that the union of letters and figures 
in the same symbol is objectionable. 

Mr. Dewey urges against the use of 
translating systems in author notation that 
the numbers concerned are too small for 
the law of averages to apply. And this is 
true if it is meant that it does not apply 
exactly. But nobody expects or wants it 
to apply exactly. It is enough if it holds 
approximately. Nor is Mr. Dewey’s com- 
parison a fair one. We don’t expect the 
boots to come in regularly. We do provide, 
like the manufacturer, a stock proportioned 
to the probable demand. If the manu- 
facturer has 200 No. 8’s on hand, what 
does it matter to him whether every fifth 
man wants a No. 8 or all the No. 8's 
are called for at once? We have 200 
8’s on hand. ‘The strain on a translat- 
ing system does not come when names 
are few and when the law of averages 
applies least ; the strain comes when the 
names have become numerous; but by 
that time the law of averages has got 
material enough to work with. Look at 
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any printed catalog. The names under 
the various subjects will generally be found 
distributed evenly enough thru the alfabet. 
If there are only two or three you will 
rarely find two in the same hundredth of 
the alfabet ; if there are 20 or 30 you will 
not often find two within the same thou- 
sandth of the alfabet. It would be no 
matter if you should, for Mr. Schwartz’s 
table, as his experience shows, is not af- 
fected by the difficulty so long as the 
number of books is small, and mine was 
expressly devised to meet it when the 
books became numerous. And it does so 
perfectly. Take the extreme case of the 
ten Adamses who have written novels. 
The table distinguishes them absolutely 
with 5 figures. If there were 100 Adamses 
it would only have to give them six figures 
apiece, whereas, in using the name, for 
distinction, as in a catalog, one would 
have to write the five letters of the name 
plus a comma, plus one or more initials ; 
that is to use instead of 5 at least 7 and 
often from 8 to 10 characters (because one 
would have to write out the Christian 
name, to distinguish, ¢. g., John from 
James). tooo Adamses would only re- 
quire 7 figures; but the man who should 
undertake to distinguish 1000 Adamses by 
putting their names on the backs of his 
books would have a hard task.* 

To sum up: in ¢ass notation I prefer 
the letters to figures, because their greatly 
superior capacity (6.7 for two characters, 
17.5 for three, 45.7 for four) outweighs 


* One thing is wrongly claimed for letters in 
book notation, that they are already on the backs 
of the volumes. Many books are lettered wrongly, 
many are not lettered at all, and the lettering is on 
various parts of the backs. Book numbers ought 
to be at a uniform height so that the eye can run 
along the line rapidly and find the required volume 
without effort or delay. The man who attempts 
to arrange his books alfabetically by the binder’s 
lettering will waste more time in keeping them 
in order and in finding them than would suffice to 
letter them all uniformly to begin with. 
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their inferiority in other respects; but for 
author notation, I prefer figures to letters, 
because their superiority in ease of writing, 
reading, remembering and arranging com- 
pensates for an inferiority in capacity, 
which is by no means so important as 
it is in classification (only 54, for two 
characters). 

The chief reason for preferring the letters 
has not been touched upon,—that they 
are more suggestive than the numbers. 
Supposing Yo to be Greek history, Yo 
327 on a card might suggest to the libra- 
rian a work of Grecian history, whose 
author’s name begins with G. If the work 
were Yo Gro, both librarian and borrower 
would be likely to think of Grote’s Greece. 
There is also, as Mr. Dewey has said, a 
little Iéss writing to put upon the shelf- 
list, and there is less to be remembered in 
going from the catalog to the shelf, and 
one does not have the trouble, slight but 
still counting up in the long run, of con- 
verting names into numbers by reference 
to a table. Against this is to be weighed 
the undoubted gain of having distinct 
signs for class and for author, an advantage 
which I rate very highly. 

Altogether, therefore, the two sides seem 
to me very evenly balanced, and I do not 
know which I may finally choose, save in 
fiction, where figures now appear to me best. 

P. SS. Mr. Dewey has just explained to 
me a new plan he has devised for number- 
ing by a combination of letters and figures, 
with a base, that is, of 35, a plan which 
I fear I shall have to accept at the expense 
of re-making my author-table. 

C: A. CUTTER. 

[Mr. Cutter’s reply to my comparison 
with the No. 8 boots, led me to a new and 
more thorough examination, which con- 
vinced me that the exceptional cases can 
be disposed of with one extra figure, and 
are not so numerous as to justify strong 
objection to a table for translating authors’ 
If adopting a translation system | 
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should follow Mr. Edmands in using the 
author’s initial and translating only the 
rest of his name. This helps the memory 
greatly and increases the capacity of the 
first character 26, thus often saving a figure. 
The objection to having both letters and 
figures in the same number is fanciful. 
Library people learn it at once and the 
public have nothing to do with it. On 
this account I should translate the rest of 
the author’s name after the initial not into 
the 9 digits but into my new 35-fold 
numbers. These have 42.875 times the 
capacity of 3 figure numbers and in most 
cases would diminish the characters re- 
quired one-half. We could easily give 
each author a distinct number, and the 
titles if to be alfabeted could be translated 
into the same 35-fold numbers with cor- 
responding advantage. This is the best 
plan I can conceive for alfabetical arrange- 
ment and I hope some one will make the 
necessary table for applying it. I have 
heretofore rather opposed all translating 
systems because I had not tried them or 
studied them thoroughly enough to appre- 
ciate their merits. If alfabetical arrange- 
ment is to be secured at all I am now 
converted to this plan, and trust no one 
else will have to give as much time and 
labor to its study. M. D.| 


My first idea about systems of number- 
ing books is, that the simplest is the best, 
and therefore that, other things being equal, 
the best series of numbers for books is the 
usual Arabic series, beginning with 1. 
Secondly, the choice of modifications of the 
Arabic numbers is one which may be left 
to the modifier. 1 should think Mr. Lar- 
ned’s system was best for him, because he 
likes it; and so would any other modifica- 
tion be for its maker. ‘To have an opinion 
on the comparative working convenience 
of these systems, moreover, one should 
have used them, and I have not used any 
of the new modifications. 
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THE debate in the Senate on the future of our 
National Library has once more brought the ques- 
tion toa most lame and impotent conclusion. The 
Senate has (1) instructed the Committee (2) to re- 
port a bill (3) to appoint a Commission (4) to in- 
vestigate and report, and then must come as many 
more steps in this House-that-Jack-built business 
before any practical step is taken. The Commis- 
sion is to have no authority to do more than recom- 
mend changes in the Capitol building, though all 
library authorities agree that only a new building, 
itself capable of indefinite extension, can furnish 
adequate accommodation for a library that must 
grow almost in a geometrical ratio. The debate 
showed so much ignorance of the actual character, 
condition, use and needs of the library, on the part 
of Senators, as almost to raise doubts whether 
most of them visit it at all. Senator Conkling’s 
criticisms were peculiarly nonsensical in view of 
Mr. Spofford’s repeated statement that there would 
be left in the present rooms an ample working 
library for Congressional use,—including, let us 
hope, a full supply of comic speakers. There will 
always be a misunderstanding in this matter until 
the collection is given its true name of the National 
Library. It does not at all correspond to the li- 


brary in the Parliament houses, but is the British 
Museum collection, with the addition of the record- 
office as well as storehouse for copyright books 
and the Parliamentary library. It is neither for 
the especial use of Congressmen nor of the Wash- 
ington citizenry; it is the national repository of 
books, an essential feature of our governmental 
system, so long as by its system of copyright the 
nation protects literary property. Senator Blaine’s 
comparison with a national conservatory of music 
is therefore quite as needless sarcasm as Mr. 
Conkling’s ; it may be added that if the latter de- 
sires to read novels which are not kept in the Cap- 
itol building, a pneumatic tube from the main to 
the parliamentary library will supply him much 
more quickly than his cloud of horsemen. In the 
present overcrowded condition of the Library, it 
is of less use to all interests than it should be, and 
the resolution to defer action indefinitely and then 
to do the wrong thing is most unfortunate. We 
may add, Mr. Spofford being one of the associate 
editors of this JOURNAL, that this note is written 
without consultation with him. 


THE loss of the Birmingham Library is scarcely 
solaced by the after-thoughts that the Shakspere 
Memorial Library was notable rather for quantity 
than for quality, and so may be more easily replaced 
than was at first supposed ; and that the fire was 
largely the result of the carelessness of the authori- 
ties of thetown. The movement to replace the Shak- 
spere Library is well under way, and we trust that 
in it America may take some part. It would be a 
pleasant return of the generosity shown by our 
English brethren when the Chicago Public Library 
was burned in the great fire, if American authors 
and publishers would contribute copies of their 
editions of, or works on, Shakspere to be presented 
to Birmingham, and if American libraries could 
bestow any duplicates sufficiently valuable to be 
included. We suggest that the leading libra- 
rians in the various centres take individual steps 
toward this end, or even post in their delivery- 
rooms a notice that small subscriptions for the pur- 
pose will be welcome. The LIBRARY JOURNAL 
will gladly undertake to receive and transmit do- 
nations of books for Birmingham, and we trust 
the suggestion may not go unheeded. Mr. Mul- 
lins’ willingness to remain is thoroughly good 
news. 


We note with pleasure that the action of the U. 
K. A., as to sizes, as far as it has gone, is identical 
with that ofthe A. L. A. Fold and size must not 
be confused, but the symbols must be kept distinct. 
Accurate measurement is unnecessary, except for 
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rarities. If they can take the next step, and 
co-operate with the A. L. A. by adopting the 
standard size-rule, already in use by the LIBRARY 
JourNAL, Publishers’ Weekly, etc., which was made 
after so long and careful study, they will have 
secured one important identity of rules. The 
practical suggestions on the prevention and con- 
trol of fires, especially Chief Shaw’s directions, are 
of the greatest value. The discussion of duplicat 
ing processes is likely to result in practical benefit 
to the libraries, which have not yet to any extent 
utilized these important labor-saving improve- 
ments, specially adapted to many features of their 
work. A new process is announced in this country 
which promises to duplicate from 50 to 100 copies 
easier than by any method now known and also 
at a small fraction of the cost for apparatus. But 
the owners of the patent have not put it on the 
market, and it is as yet only a promise. When we 
learn more of this cheap process we shall be 
glad to report. 


THE question of numbering systems is largely a 
new one in print. However much it has been 
experimented on privately, we find it omitted in 
the Government Report, except the papers on the 
Amherst and Schwartz systems. The JOURNAL 
had nothing on it in the first two volumes. In the 
third four articles should be read: Mr. Schwartz’s 
plan, p. 6; Mr. Cutter’s new plan, p. 248; Mr. 
Schwartz’s criticism on the Cutter system, p. 302 ; 
and lastly the replies of Mr. Dewey and Mr. Cut- 
ter, p. 339. With v. 4 we are launched into a 
general discussion of this question, which it is 
hoped will show us clearly what is the best 
system. The paper in the January issue on 
the mathematical principles involved is now fol- 
lowed by a numbering symposium, and a new 
base for library numbering, combining figures 
and letters, will form the subject of the next article. 
Another paper, to follow, on arrangement on 
the shelves, discussing first principles, will be sug- 
gestive to those specially interested in the ques- 
tion. As there is hardly a more practical subject 
in the details of library administration, we hope 
the space given to numbering will be justified by 
general interest in the question. We refer to 
the pages of the preceding articles in order that 
each one may refresh his understanding of the dif- 
ferent plans and be prepared to read the arguments 
intelligibly. 


From the first we have made prominent our 
purpose to make the JOURNAL as practical as pos- 
sible: a help to the every-day administration of 
both large and small libraries. From the first it 


has given little attention to antiquarian or merely 
historical matter. The volumes are of library 
economy rather than library history ; they interest 
the practical librarian rather than the bibliomaniac. 
The enjoyable article by Mr. Axon which we 
print this month would hardly come in the scope 
of our plan, but it is so interesting to have one 
such description for comparison of the libraries of 
to-day and of the last century, that we have made 
room for it. The writer is by no means given to 
the curious rather than the practical, but has per- 
haps more than any other of our English editors 
or foreign correspondents, brought forward and 
ably advocated the most pressing and practical 


library questions of the day. 


WE commence this month a most valuable feat- 
ure in the 7té/e-slip Registry supplement, which will 
be sent without further charge, with the monthly 
issue of the JOURNAL or following it, to each sub- 
scriber. This takes the place for the present of the 
proposed separate title-slips, and of course covers 
wider ground than the title-slip system could as 
originally planned, since it gives full (A. L. A.) 
titles to all books received at the office of record, 
and the approximate titles of all other American 
books of which any dafa can be had. It is thus 
the desired general book-list, as well as a title 
slip system. Printed on one side only of thin 
paper, it may be pasted on any size of cards,— 
the standard is of course recommended,—so that 
the desire of several libraries wishing pasters 
rather than thick cards is thus satisfied. Extra 
copies are furnished, at the reasonable yearly 
subscription of one dollar (but to JOURNAL sub- 
scribers only), which may be used for title and 
subject-entries and for posting in the delivery 
rooms for the use of readers, for which purpose 
the classified synopsis accompanying the full-title 
list will be found peculiarly valuable. We trust 
this feature will add very much to the usefulness 
of the JOURNAL to smaller libraries, and so extend 
its support among them. Those who have sub- 
scribed for the printed title-slips will be supplied 
with extra copies of the supplement to the amount 
of their subscriptions, unless they desire the return 


of any money paid. 


We are glad to learn, just as we go to press, that 
the House has passed an appropr iation for printing 
the first two volumes of Dr. Billings’ great 
catalog of medical literature. If the Senate does 
not strangle the bill, by such action as has indefi- 
nitely postponed adequate provision forthe National 
Library, Dr. Billings’ success will be reason for 
more than national congratulation. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Tue following received the unanimous approval 
of the Executive Board, and therefore has the 
force of « regular vote of the Association : 

Resolved, That the President be authorized and 
requested to act for the Board in appointing all 
needed Committees, with himself as chairman on 
program, and in taking any other needed action to 
perfect arrangements for the coming conference in 
Boston. 

COMMITTEES FOR SUMMER MEETING, 

Tue President, under the above vote, has 
appointed the following Committees for the meet- 
ing of the Association in Boston in June. 

ON PRELIMINARIES, F: Jackson, H: A. Homes, 
R: R. Bowker, J: W. M. Lee, and W. T. Peoples. 
This Com. is to make all necessary preparatory 
arrangements for the meeting, not provided for in 
the work of the following Committees. 

ON PROGRAM, Justin Winsor, W: F. Poole, L. 
P. Smith, J: N. Dyer, and Addison Van Name. 
This Com. is to arrange the order of proceedings 
for the several days of the session. 

On Papers, A. R. Spofford, F: Vinton, F: B. 
Perkins, S. B. Noyes, C: A. Cutter. This Com., 
with whom intending contributors will communi- 
cate, will select the papers to be read. 

On Reception, S: A. Green, Mellen Chamber- 
lain, Geo. B. Chase, S: S. Green, J. R. Chadwick. 
This Com. is necessarily mostly composed of Bos- 
ton members, and will have charge of making the 
sojourn of delegates from a distance agreeable. 


CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE. 
Names for locations. 

In place of the commonly used names, adsolute 
and relative, for the two methods of locating books 
on the shelves, we recommend fixed and mevadle, 
as more clearly expressing the difference between 
locating on a given shelf where the place is fixed, 
and in locating in a given subject, so that the actual 
location in the building is movable. 

Alfabetical transposition. 

In title-entries are such cases as : 

Black W: A Princess of Thule. 

“ = Macleod of Dare. 

As the first title should come last in the catalog 
we were asked to have the articles transposed, 
printing it— Princess (A) of Thule. We prefer 
to give this rule: Omit the article a, av or the, at 
the beginning of brief titles when not essential to 
the meaning. If such omission would alter the 
sense of the title, print the article in its proper 
place, but disregard it in alfabeting. 


Mr. Steiger submitted his plan for printing 
Christian names of authors before surnames in all 
cases (¢. g. William Black, not Black, William), 
because of the frequent cases in which given may 
be confused with family names. Brown, James, 
& Co. may mean either James Brown & Co. or 
Mr. Brown, Mr. James & Co. The objection to 
the proposed German plan is the greater difficulty 
of finding any given name by running the eye 
down the column. A trial of Mr. Steiger’s catalog 
will show how serious an objection this is. The 
difficulty may be removed and usually is, by print- 
ing the surname in different type (black face, small 
caps or italic). If there is no distinction in type, 
matter transposed from before the catch-word 
should be put next after it in parentheses. Matter 
transposed should be as near as possible to its 
proper place, and this is immediately after the 
catch-word. Another statement of the rule is 
“To secure the desired alfabetical arrangement, 
only one word need be taken from its place in the 
heading or title and put first.” If a distinct type 
is used for the catch-word, and a period follows the 
catch-phrase, no ( ) need be used. Otherwise use 
it for transposed matter both in catalog work and 
indexing. It is just as easy and compact to set 
the ( ), as the commas commonly used, and _refer- 
ence is always definite, while with the commas the 
meaning is sometimes obscured. 


Abbreviations for months. 


For date slips in charging books or wherever 
rapidity and compactness are important, we recom- 
mend the set of abbreviations for the months as 
given on p. 349-50, v. 3, viz.: Ja (no period) F 
Mr Ap My Je JIAg SOND. We substitute Je 
for Jun, as the latter might be confused in rapid 
writing with Jan, and also as this makes the list 
perfectly definite, without using more than two 
characters in any abbreviation. 


Abbreviations for volume and page. 
Where many references are to be made, the 
common v. and p. take too much room. The use 
of Roman numerals for the v. and Arabic for the 
page (xxxviii: 263 for v. 38 p. 263) cannot be 
recommended because of their great length in all 
except the small numbers, and because Roman 
numerals are undesirable in any form, being less 
easily read. To shorten the plan now used, the v. 
before the number may be omitted. A colon writ- 
ten between the volume and page numbers could 
take the place of the p., 38: 263 taking the place 
of xxxviii: 263 above. 
C: A. CUTTER, 
F: B. PERKINS, > Committee. 
F. JACKSON, 
MELVIL Dewey, Sec’y. 
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UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION, 


SUB-COMMITTEES—SIZE-NOTATION, TITLE- 
ENTRIES, ETC. 


THE following resolutions have been agreed to 
by the Committee on size-notation : 

1, That except in the case of scarce works it is 
not necessary to give the folds or the measurement 
of a book in inches, but that it is always desirable 
to give some idea of its size. 

2, That it is desirable to have distinct notations 
for fold and for size. 

On additions to authors’ names, advisable in 
title-entries, the committee appointed recommend, 
that besides titles of honor the profession or call- 
ing of the writer should be indicated in certain 
cases. 

At the February meeting, after the sitting of the 
two sub-committees, the members of the Commit- 
tee on a General Catalogue of English Literature 
(see JOURNAL, Vv. 3, Pp. 294-5) were requested to 
continue their labors and report before the Man- 
chester meeting in October next. 


FEBRUARY MONTHLY MEETING. 


The fourth monthty meeting of the second year 
of the Association was held at 8 p. m. on February 
7th, at the London Institution, Mr. R. Harrison 
(Treas. ) in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Mr. I. P. Latimer and 
Mr. Waite were nominated as members and Mr. 
Talbot Baines Reed was elected. 


Duplicating Processes. 


Mr. Alfred J. Frost (Soc. of Telegraph Engi- 
neers) then read his paper “On the use of the 
Electric Pen in Libraries.”” Mr. Frost stated that 
by desire of Mr. Garnett he had brought the proc- 
ess under the notice of the Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. The experiments were very 
satisfactory and showed the great inferiority of the 
Wedgwood manifold system now in use. The lat- 
ter is as follows: After a rough slip has been 
made by the cataloguer, it is revised, then handed 
to the transcriber, who produces four copies simul- 
taneously on very thin tissue paper. These are 
afterwards mounted as slips on thick paper. Only 
by using the thinnest paper and writing with great 
care can even four copies be taken. 

The Electric Pen (see JOURNAL, v. 2, p. 88, 242), 
invented by Mr. Edison two or three years ago, 
consists of two small electro-magnets attached to 
a metallic frame, which is screwed on to the top of 
a small tube pointed similarly to a pocket pencil. 
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A small wheel is placed horizontally in close prox- 
imity to the magnets; upon its axle is a cam, 
working one end of a thin rod (having at the other 
end an ordinary sewing needle) which runs through 
the tube. A small battery is used with the instru- 
ment. Upon connection being made with the 
battery, the wheel revolves with great rapidity, 
the rod with the needle 
The 


wheel makes about 2500 revolutions per minute, 


and at each revolution 


attached is moved slightly up and down, 
and as the cam upon the axle of the wheel is 
triangular, the rod is moved three times up and 
down at each revolution. The machine is used as 
an ordinary pen, but must be held perpendicularly, 
and wherever the instrument has passed over the 
paper, a great number of very minute punctures 
will be discovered, the characters being thus repre 
The 


written sheet is now a stencil-plate which is fixed 


sented by lines of small holes in the paper. 


in a frame made for the purpose, and copies are 
taken by passing a roller previously saturated 
with a special kind of ink, two or three times over 
the stencil. 
upon paper of any thickness or even on cards, 


The defects are that the instrument is a little top 


As many as 2000 copies may be taken 


heavy and somewhat difficult to manage at first. 
It requires a battery to work it, and the connecting 
wires look unhandy, though being enclosed in a 
flexible cord, they are not found to be in the way. 
The principal advantages claimed for the Electric 
Pen over the Wedgwood process are (1), that a 
far larger number of copies may be obtained ; (2), 
that the tedious and expensive process of mount- 
ing each slip is done away with; (3), that copies 
may be made on thick paper or card. 

Should the authorities of the British Museum 
adopt this or a similar process, it would render a 
subject-classification of the catalogue-slips a much 
more easy operation and surplus copies would find 
ready purchasers among libraries and collectors. 
By means of the Electric Pen free public libraries 
could at once communicate lists of additions to 
their branches without waiting for the compara- 
tively slow action of the printing press. Public 
societies and subscription libraries could likewise 
circulate among their members copies of their 
catalogue-slips much cheaper than having them 
printed. Besides the Electric Pen of Edison men- 
tioned above there is another, described in a recent 
number of Nature, whereby the paper is pierced 
by a small spark from an induction coil ; and there 
is a Pneumatic Pen, working on the same principle 
as that The Papyrograph may also 
be instanced. 

A short discussion followed and a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Frost for his paper. 
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The Prevention of Fires in Libraries. 

Mr. H: R. Tedder, in opening the discussion, 
said that the recent calamity at Birmingham must 
bring home to every librarian the necessity of con- 
sidering the best means to prevent such a catas- 
trophe in his own library. All new buildings 
must be made rigorously fire-proof, and any apart- 
ment in an old building, when adapted for the 
reception of books, should be furnished with as 
little wood as need be. Iron book-cases should be 
introduced as far as possible. It is well known 
that bound books will not easily burn when they 
are tightly packed on the shelves, and it should be 
always remembered that water and smoke injure 
books more than the flames themselves. An 
extincteur ought to be always ready in some central 
position. The means for extinguishing fire on the 
premises should be known to all the persons con- 
nected with the establishment, who should be 
regularly practised in fire-drill, in order that each 
might know his proper place and duty on emer- 
gency. The water-tanks, fire-plugs, taps, pumps, 
buckets, engines, etc., ought to be examined at 
proper intervals by an experienced fireman. 

Mr. W: H: Overall fully agreed as to the value 
of fire-drill. As an instance of bound books resist- 
ing the action of fire he mentioned the case of the 
library of the old Dutch Church in Austin Friars. 
When recovered, after having been in the midst of 
the flames, the old folios of the 16th and 17th cent- 
ury were found much stained, but on being dried, 
cleaned and repaired, the volumes showed little 
signs of damage. 

Mr. R. Harrison was not surprised to find the 
good old Dutch divinity withstanding the fiery 
torment so well. 

Mr. I: Ashton Cross objected to the use of iron, 
which did not lessen the danger of entire destruc- 
tion. Librarians were not consulted as to build- 
ings; they had to take them as they found them. 
Extincteurs were of service, especially at first and 
in confined spaces. The best protection was in 
Lawes and McLennan’s automatic extinguisher. 
On this system a small pipe perforated with a great 
many holes is fixed round the cornice of every room 
and connected with the water-supply by a common 
tap which is governed by each of half a dozen cords 
hanging in different parts of the room. When a 
cord is pulled by the hand, or burned through by 
any unnoticed fire, the tap is opened; the water 
issues in jets of spray from the holes in the pipe; 
and the fire is at once checked and almost imme- 
diately put out, while the room is only wetted, not 
flooded. The system might be improved by using 
electricity to turn the water automatically off and 
on as well as to give alarm. But even as it stood, 


it was extremely effective and well adapted to 
libraries, as was shown by recent experiments on a 
large scale. 

Mr. R: Garnett gave a lengthy and interesting 
account of the arrangements in practice in the 
British Museum on the occasion of an alarm of fire. 
Much of his discourse referred especially to the 
Museum, but the following remarks are of universal 
application and deserve to be carefully considered 
by all custodians of books. They are extracted 
from the Instructions drawn up, for the use of the 
Museum officials, by the competent pen of Captain 
Shaw, the chief of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

“ All the outer gates shall be closed immediately 
after the alarm of fire has been given, and all 
strangers in the Museum peremptorily requested 
to withdraw. 

“The men engaged in giving assistance are to 
observe silence, and to avoid excitement and violent 
exertion. 

“All instructions or advice from unqualified 
persons must be disregarded. The Workmen are 
to look, in the first instance, to the directions of the 
Principal Librarian or Officer in charge and the 
Clerk of the Works only, until the arrival of the 
Superintendent or Engineer of the Fire Brigade, 
on whom alone will devolve the subsequent man- 
agement. 

“ As it frequently happens, that a very small fire, 
or even a foul chimney, may completely fill a room 
with smoke, and the pouring of water on smoke is 
obviously of no possible use, and, in a building 
containing property of such inestimable value as 
the British Museum, may cause the total destruc- 
tion or ruin of everything saturated with wet, it is 
to be distinctly understood, that under no circum- 
stances must any water be thrown, until the nature 
and extent of the fire have been first ascertained 
by actual observation of the person giving orders. 

“ For this it will be necessary to enter the room, 
and approach the supposed point of danger as 
closely as possible ; but it is particularly enjoined, 
that, defore doing so, the responsible person should 
see that the hose and other necessary apparatus are 
laid out and ready for immediate work, as the open- 
ing of the doors to admit the men will, at the same 
time, admit a fresh supply of air to the fire. In 
entering a room on fire or full of smoke, it is 
advisable to go on the hands and knees, as there 
will nearly always be a current of pure air close to 
the floor, and as far as practicable the man who 
goes first should have both hands free, and the 
second man should be the one to carry the branch; 
and here it may be well to add, that under ordinary 
circumstances no man should ever proceed alone 
into a room on fire or full of smoke. 
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“ Having approached the fire and seen what is 
actually burning, the next thing will be to pour on 
the water in a sustained and steady stream, and 
with the utmost possible force. The resistance of 
the atmosphere to a stream of water passing 
through it being very considerable, it is obvious 
that this object will be most effectually attained by 
carrying the branch as near as possible to the fire, 
and thus diminishing the length of the stream 
exposed to this obstruction. 

“Fire is extinguished by water, only when the 
latter is poured on so rapidly and in such abundant 
quantities as to form a coating or layer over the 
burning materials, and thus exclude the supply of 
fresh air, without which fire cannot exist, and, if 
the stream be not sufficiently sustained and rapid 
to effect this purpose, it will be of little avail in 
extinguishing the fire. It must therefore always 
be remembered, that the branches should be ad- 
vanced as far as possible, in order that Ae water 
should strike the burning mass with the greatest 
possible force. 

“The pouring of water from the ground level 
into the upper windows is on almost all ordinary 
occasions (except when it is impossible to enter 
the floor on fire) aa utter waste of labor, and in 
such a building as the British Museum would 
most inevitably cause a large destruction of valua- 
ble property by water. 

“Should it so happen that, previously to the 
arrival of the superintendent, the fire has got 
beyond the power of the water from the fire-cocks, 
or engines, attention must immediately be turned 
to excluding the air by shutting up and keeping 
shut as much as possible the part of the building 
in which the fire is, as the admission of the air 
causes a fire to burn rapidly, whereas its exclusion, 
if complete, would alone extinguish it; and even 
its partial exclusion will keep the fire in check 
until the arrival of powerful aid. 

“ A comparatively small quantity of water used 
in the manner here pointed out will extinguish 
fire much more quickly and effectually, and of 
course with much less damage by wet, than a 
large quantity of water carelessly scattered or 
driven in an intermittent or irregular stream. In 
every case of extinguishing fire by water, there 
must be a certain amount of damage done by the 
latter, and it is one of the most important duties 
of a good fireman not alone to extinguish the fire 
in the shortest possible time, but also to reduce 
damage by water to the minimum. While there- 
fore it is of the utmost moment to get the water 
on as quickly as possible after the breaking out of 
the fire, it must not be forgotten that the next 
most important point, which should never be lost 


sight of by the officer in charge, is to stop the 
water in time, or at least to stop the large streams 
from the engines or hydrants, and finish up with 
hand-pumps. Of these latter simple and useful 
little implements every individual officially con- 
nected with the Museum should understand the 
working, as, with proper management, and in the 
hands of a person who has presence of mind and 
ordinary courage, they may often supersede the 
use of the large hose from the engines or hydrants, 
and consequently save the otherwise inevitable 
damage which must occur when heavy streams 
are poured on. The foregoing rules, which are 
applicable for all buildings whatever, are more 
especially so for such places as the British Mu 
seum, in most of the departments of which the 
property would be as completely and effectually 
ruined and rendered worthless by water, as it 
would be by fire. It is therefore once more 
repeated, that in case of fire, the person who gives 
orders, and is therefore responsible, should remem- 


ber the following important points, viz : 


“1. Not to enter the room or other place on 
fire, until he has first seen, that the hose and other 
necessary apparatus are completely ready for im- 
mediate work. 

“2. To be careful not to mistake smoke for 
fire. 

“3. Never to allow water to be poured at all, 
unless he can actually see the burning materials, 
and work directly on them. 

“4. Always to use hand-pump or other small 
jets in preference to large jets, whenever it is pos 
sible to do so. 

“5. When it is necessary to pour on water at 
all, to do so as quickly as possible. 

“6. To discontinue the use of water at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“7, Should the fire be obviously beyond his 
control, to shut up and keep shut every door, win- 
dow and other aperture, in order that the fire may 
either be smothered out for want of fresh air, or 
at least kept in check until the arrival of powerful 
aid, which may always be expected within fifteen 
minutes from the time of sending the telegraphic 
message.” 

Mr. E: B. Nicholson protested against the use 
of naked lights. 

Mr. J. Vernon Whitaker would have been glad 
to hear something about methods of lighting libra- 
ries by means of electricity. He believed that it 
was now quite settled to light up the Reading- 
room of the Museum by this means, and thought 
the step would do much to revolutionize the 


English library-system. 
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the obituary notices of 1878,” will form an appen- 
dix to the annual report of the Committee, which 
will be read at the approaching annual meeting of 


Sympathy with Birmingham. 


As an appropriate ending to the discussion on 
the prevention of fires the meeting unanimously 


2a 


passed the two following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That the Library Association of the 
United Kingdora expresses its sincere sympathy 
with the citizens of Birmingham on account of the 
calamity they have sustained in the destruction by 
fire of the Free Library. 

2. That a copy of the foregoing resolution be 
transmitted by the Secretaries to the Chairman of 
the Library Committee and the Principal Libra- 


onerous undertaking, as the printing alone of the 
ten volumes would not cost less than £3,000, and 
the Committee therefore decided to refer the mat- 
ter to a general meeting of the members. A com- 
plete statement of the proposal will be included in 
the report, and the assistance of those interested 
in the undertaking will be asked. Mr. Fenton 
has agreed to superintend the production of the 
index, should it be decided upon. Proposals were 
made for an Index of Anthropology, which is much 
required, and an Index of works on Horses, 


members of the Society. 


THE SENATE DEBATE ON THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

THE Senate spent several hours in its sessions 
of Feb. 11 and 12 in discussing the bill of Senator 
Howe, providing for a new building for the Con- 
gressional Library on Judiciary Square. We sum- 
marize from the press reports the chief points. 

The debate “disclosed the fact that while all are 


rian of the Birmingham Free Library. 

agreed that something ought to be done, almost 

' : every Senator who has given the subject any study 

4 THE INDEX SOCIETY. has a distinct plan in behalf of which he appears 

if A MEETING of the Committee was held at the as the active champion. Several Senators pro- 
4 rooms of the Society of Arts, Tuesday, Dec. 17. | duced drawings, and in their speeches they pointed 
[ Messrs. Longmans were appointed publishers to out the advantages, each of his own plan, and the 
— the Society, and it was resolved to bind the various defects of all the others.”". There were two camps 
i publications in crimson cloth, with a device stamped —one advocating the extension of the Capitol 
-_ in black on the side. The chief business before building in one or more directions far enough to 
7 if . the meeting was the discussion of a report from _ provide room for any quantity of books the library 
7 the Secretary on the proposed index to the bio- _ will be likely to possess in the course of the next 
2 graphical and obituary notices in the entire series _ half century, and led by Senators Conkling, Dawes 
fl of the Gentleman's Magazine. According to and Edmunds; the other favoring a new building 
: an estimate of the number of entries in volumes separate from the Capitol, and led by Senators 
i at various periods, it appears that there are about Bayard and Morrill, the latter preferring East Cap- 

3 340,000 entries in the complete set, which extends __itol Park instead of Judiciary Square for the site. 
_— over 136 years. These entries would occupy 10 Senator Dawes produced a plan drawn by a dis- 
a v. of 600 double-columned pages each. In the _ tinguished architect for remodelling the interior of 
4 earlier volumes of the magazine the obituary no- the Capitol building in a way which would give 
tices are exceedingly short, and contain little more ample room for the library. Senator Conkling 
4 than the date of death, and if only such entries as _ attacked all of these plans and favored the exten- 
t contain a biographical fact of some kind were in- sion of both wings of the Capitol toward the 
dexed, the entries might be included in 4 v. of the west, so as to form an inclosure something like 
2: same size; but the general feeling appeared to be that embraced by the colonnades at St. Peter’s at 
’ adverse to the adoption of any plan of selection. Rome. Senator Edmunds preferred that a wing 
These calculations prove the work to be avery should be added extending from the centre of the 


present building either east or west. Senator 
Voorhees opposed any change of the Capitol build- 
ing, for the reason that the westward course of 
empire would soon render it necessary to remove 
the seat of government to some point in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The first day’s debate was closed 
by a resolution from Senator Conkling to recom- 
mit the bill, with instructions to report a bill 
providing for a commission of skilled persons to 
examine and report to Congress touching the sites 
for a new library, and especially the practical 
changes which may be made to the Capitol build- 


§ was offered by Captain Huth. 

j At the February meeting of the Committee it ing, on the accommodation of the two houses of 
! was announced that Mr. Huth’s “ Index of works Congress and the library. 

‘ 


on consanguineous marriages,” Mr. Gomme’s 
“Index of places in Great Britain where Roman 
remains have been discovered,” and an “ Index of 


The second day’s debate was participated in by 
Senators Edmunds, Conkling, Hamlin, Gordon, 
Morrill, Blaine and others. 


: 
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Senator Bayard said that we ought to have a 
national library. He instanced a number of Euro- 
pean states, particularly England and France, 
which have large national libraries, distinct and 
separate from their parliamentary libraries. Senator 
Blaine said he would vote as quickly for a conserva- 
tory of music. Senator Thurman could see no use 
in the government spending a million of dollars or 
more fora site for a library when it owned plenty of 
ground on which to erect the building, and favored 
the erection of the building on Judiciary Square. 

Senator Conkling said that the Parliament House 
of Great Britain possessed a much larger library 
than ours, and that for 800 years this library had 
been kept in the same building and in immediate 
proximity to the rooms of the houses of Parlia- 
ment. He drew a burlesque picture of the condi- 
tion of things which would ensue if the library 
were removed to Judiciary Square or any other 
locality distant from the Capitol by even a few 
yards. Anything like an exhaustive examination 
of any subject by a Senator would then become 
impossible. He might send a mounted page for a 
book, and when it came he would at once discover 
the necessity for another. What was wanted was 
immediate proximity to the book-shelves, so that 
any one who wished to consult authorities might 
go from shelf to shelf, from alcove to alcove, from 
report to statute, and from statute to historical ref- 
erence. Senator Bayard explained that in his plan 
for a national library, after the fashion of that of 
Great Britain, he did not for a moment propose to 
strip the Capitol of books. A sufficient library 
would be left for Senators and members of Con- 
gress. Senator Blaine sarcastically asked if the 
people “down town” needed a national library 
more than Senators, and whether a few dry legal 
books and reports were all that Congress required. 
For his part he wanted a full collection of 
books. 

The debate was finally brought to a close by 
Senator Edmunds, who submitted an amendment 
to Senator Conkling’s resolution offered last even- 
ing. It provided that the bill to furnish additional 
accommodation for the library be recommitted with 
instructions to report a bill providing for a com- 
mission of skilled persons to report to Congress at 
the next session touching practicable changes which 
may be made in the Capitol building adapted to 
the accommodation of Congress and the library. 
This was agreed to, 49 to 11. The amendment, 
it will be observed, strikes out the liberty of the 
commission to recommend any transfer of the 
library from the present Capitol and confines them 
to plans for enlargement of existing accommoda- 
tions. Senator Conkling submitted a further 


amendment instructing the commission to estimate 
the expense of the change, which was agreed to. 

Senator Morrill submitted an amendment pro- 
viding that should the commission reach the con- 
clusion that the extension of the Capitol was not 
advisable, they shall examine and report as to the 
most appropriate sites for a new library building ; 
but this was rejected. 

The 7riéune correspondent comments as fol- 
lows: “ The result, which has been with difficulty 
reached to-night, is a misfortune, inasmuch as it 
postpones for another year at least, any practical 
steps toward the final settlement of a most impor 
tant matter. During the two days’ debate, almost 
the entire controversy has hinged upon the sup- 
posed necessity of having the Congressional library 
situated so as to be convenient for reference by 
Senators and Representatives during the daily ses 
sions of Congress at the Capitol. This supposed 
necessity has brought about the adoption of Sen 
ator Conkling’s motion recommitting the question, 
with instructions to inquire into the expediency 
and cost of remodeling the present Capitol build- 
ing, so as to provide more ample accommodation 
for the library. 

“ Congress has no use for the library. Complete 
law and reference libraries, which are not a part 
of the Congressional library, already exist at both 
ends of the Capitol. Not one member in ten ever 
visits the Congressional library during a whole ses- 
sion of Congress. Nine-tenths of the books and 
documents contained in it are in the nature of gen- 
eral literature, and when drawn from the library 
are sent to the rooms of the Congressmen who 
order them. Besides this, it is a part of the plan 
of Mr. Spofford, the librarian, to retain 60,000 or 
70,000 volumes of duplicates, embracing all books 
ever used by Senators or Representatives at the 
Capitol, and forming in itself a complete working 
library in the present rooms. The library is of in- 
estimable value to the student of almost any sub- 
ject upon which books have been written, yet in its 
present condition a large portion of its treasures 
are inaccessible, and the evil is a rapidly growing one. 

“Senator Conkling’s motion was carried by a 
vote of 49 to 11. This signifies nothing, except 
that the plan proposed by Senator Howe does not 
command as much support alone as do the half- 
dozen plans taken together which were brought 
forward by other Senators. 

“ The final solution of the question is apparently 
no nearer at hand than it was two years ago, and 
will never be reached until Senators are willing to 
combine upon some one of the many schemes, any 
one of which would be better than to leave the 
library in its present condition.” 
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BIRMINGHAM’S CRIMINAL CARELESS- 
NESS. 

Tue following extract from the letter of a mem- 
ber of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
addressed to a Trustee of Shakspere’s birth-place 
will interest and pain our readers : 

“T suppose that any private person, possessing 
a valuable library, and wishing to enlarge it by 
adding a bay projecting into his garden, would 
commence his operations by removing all the 
books in the library, and storing them in a place 
of safety before the operations commenced. But 
the Town Council, sooner than close the library for 
twelve or even six months, chose to risk the 
destruction of the entire collection (for they 
moved the distinct Shakspere collection into the 
room containing the Reference, Staunton and 
Cervantes collections, so as to involve the whole 
in a common doom! ). 

“The external wooden staircase was a very 
dangerous thing, as it might have been fired at any 
time by an ill-disposed person. The next thing 
the Town Council do is to knock down the end 
wall of the Reference Library, and throw the col- 
lections there open to daylight. They then replace 
the end wall by @ thin boarded partition, which is 
stuffed up below with shavings to keep out the 
wind. The gas-pipes are now led outside the 
boarded partition, and packed with shavings also 
to keep them from freezing. One would have 
supposed that at this stage of the proceedings the 
more valuable constituents of the Shakspere, Cer- 
vantes, Staunton and other specially valuable col- 
lections would have been removed (which could 
have been done in one day by means of a furni- 
ture van, at a very slight expense; and there were 
three or four large halls or rooms within fifty 
yards ready to receive the entire collections). No 
such thing; on the contrary, these books were all 
arranged in the post of honor, so to speak, viz., close 
to the wooden partition. These preliminaries hav- 
ing been completed, nothing remained but to supply 
the light to the train, and this was done by the 
inevitable gas-man, and in a few minutes the holo- 
caust was completed. This is a true account of 
the causes of this wretched fire; and I am sorry 
to say that none of the newspapers of this town 
have brought out the facts. You will find the facts 
scattered up and down the sea of print, but they 
have been eclipsed by the 99 per cent. of padding.” 

It is to be hoped the Council may show some- 
thing on the other side. At the best the library is 
gone, and the carelessness that caused its loss 
deserves a strong adjective. Few library authori- 


ties would be guilty, perhaps, of such carelessness 
as is exposed above, but how many have taken the 
precautions they should ? 


PROPORTION OF INITIAL LETTERS IN 
AUTHOR CATALOGS. 


HAVING occasion to determine the distribution of 
initial letters of authors and titles through the let- 
ters of the alphabet, I compared several catalogs, 
and reached the result shown in the following 
table. 

The books examined were (1) Phillips’s Dict. of 
Biog. Ref., Lond., 1871; (2) Catal. of Astor Lib., 
1857-61; (3) Lib. of Cong., 1864; (4) Manches- 
ter, 1864 ; (5) Lond. Lib., 1865 ; (6) Bowdoin Coll. 
1863. (1) is a lit, in 987 p., of 100,000 names of 
persons. The others are author-catalogs, without 
subject entries. 

In the table the left hand column of figures is 
the no. in (1); the second is the average of (2), 
(3), (4), (5) and (6) ; the third and fourth show the 
maximum and minimum variation from this aver- 
age in any of the five, with indication of the works 
in which it occurs; the fifth contains the numbers 
given in Mr. Schwartz’s table. The numbers in 
all the works were reduced to 1000. 


Phillips. above av. below av, Schwartz, 
A 79 “4 60 in No. 5 33 in No. 2 4° 
B. 128 * 2 100 
Cc 95 3 58 2 80 
D. 50 “4 6 40 
23 25 se * 3 20 
F 38 35 3 3 “ 40 
G 57 50 4° 
H 48 63 S&S “se @ * 2 80 
I 6 9 4 10 
J. 17 20 = 5 20 
K. 16 16 s * «6 4° 
L. 56 52 3 40 
M. 75 go 4 100 
N. 19 23 = 4 20 
0, 16 15 * a. > 6 10 
P. 55 7° 40 
Q. 2% 3 2 4 2 
R. 46 45 ss “ 2 40 “ 456 40 
Ss. 75 102 3 100 
V. 15 * 4 10 
WwW. 36 47 2 7° 
Y. 2 3 4 
Zz. 8 3 2 * 4 

1000 1000 1000 


In this connection I give Mr. Cutter’s division 
of the alphabet into ten parts (see v. 3, p. 250), 
with the corresponding numbers from above table. 


A. C. 200 219 N. R. 100 156 
D. F. 100 104 Ss. 100 
G. H. too 113 100 65 
LL 100 97 W. Z. 100 54 
M 100 go 


Joun EpMANDs. 
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BIBLIOGRAFY. 


EDITED BY CHARLES A. CUTTER. 
2. RECORD OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(The extracts made in this department are much condensed, 
and connecting words are often altered or inserted in order to 
piece the sentences together. } 


A. Library economy, history, and reports. 
Boston ATHEN®UM. A review of the past 
decade; report of Mr. Cutter the librarian. 
From the Boston d. Advertiser, Jan. 15, 1879. 
[ Boston, 1879.] Ip. F. 
HARVARD UNIV. Liz. Ist report (1878) of Justin 
Winsor, librarian. [Camb., 1879.] 16p. O. 
Too full of interesting matter to allow of present extract 


Readers are referred to the report itself, which can be procured 
of the library. 


MICHIGAN STATE LiBRARY. Report of [Harriet 
A. Tenney] librarian for 1877 and 1878. Lan- 
sing, 1878. 10+[1]+60p. 


Additions 9021; total, 52,962. The report sketches the 
semi-centennial history of the library. 

NOTTINGHAM. FREE Pupiic LIBRARIES AND 
Museums. 11th annual report of the commit- 
tee, 1877-8. p.,[1878.] 22p. O. 

Added 1232 v., total, 24,316; issues (lending lib.) 126,003, 
of which 99,221 were_novels (ref. lib.), 29,188 (Sneinton 
Branch), 7889. There are above 5000 bona fide borrowers, 
2819 of them added during the year. 

PROVIDENCE ATHENZUM. 43d ann. report, Sept. 
23. Prov., 1878. 24 p. +p. 235-248 Books 
added Sept. 1, 1877— Aug. 31, 1878”’). 

Added, 685 v.; total, 37,253; issued, 25,077 (fiction 11,941); 
less fiction was read proportionally than usual, the supply of 
novels having been diminished. ‘‘ When the Public Library 
was opened it was predicted by many that it would seriously 
diminish the call for books from this library. But such has 
not been the case."’ Subscribers have lately been allowed to 
take out additional v. on payment of 10 cts. for each v. more 
than the two previously allowed. 94 were thus taken out in 6 
months. 


PROVIDENCE PusLic LiprRary. Daily library 
notes on current topics and events. #. /., 
[1878.] 3p. 


Specimens of notes posted in ms. in the library on such 
occasions as “‘ the death of well-known characters, such as the 
Pope, historic anniversaries, such as the Battle of Rhode 
Island, or to illustrate (by references) plays, operas, concerts, 
and lectures, or such occurrences as the Paris Exposition, the 
transit of Mercury, the visit of the British war vessels to 
Narragansett Bay, and the raising of ‘Cleopatra's Needle’ in 
London 

“The practice is recommended as serving to break into the 
aimless habits of reading which characterize many who use 
public libraries, and to give their reading a definite direction 


and purpose." 

From a list just received it appears that emery day during 
January, Mr. Foster posted one of these bibliographical notes, 
6 of them suggested by articles in the Providence journal, 4 
by articles in other periodicals, 7 by lectures delivered in Prov- 
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idence, 1 by the action of the Providence policy-holders of the 
N. Y. Mutual Life Insurance Co., 1 by the Report of the 
City Overseer of the Poor, the last on the election of Mr 
Grévy. A librarian who follows up such a plan must have 
many of the qualifications of an editor. Providence is for 
tunate in its librarian, and again fortunate in having a board 
of trustees who have the wisdom to approve and the courage 
to sanction such a departure from the ordinary routine of city 
librarianship 
ROBERT, Ulysse. Etat des catalogues des mss. 
des bibliothéques de Belgique et de Hollande. 

Paris, Alph. Picard, 1878. 24 p. 8. 

“ What Valentinelli did for the libraries of Spain and Italy 
(1871 and 1860), Petzholdit for those of Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland (1874), Rullmann for those of Germany (1875), 
Robert for those of France (1877), the latter has just done for 
Belgium and Holland, with his usual zeal and care. His pre 
decessors in this work were Vogel (1840) and Valentinelli 
(1871), but the learned palaographer has much enlarged the 
information furnished by his two guides.”—7. de Z. in the 

olybiblion, Dec 
RoGeRrS FREE Liprary, risto/, 7. Dedication, 
Jan. 12, 1878. Prov., Sidney S. Rider, 1878. 


52 p- 
For an extract from Prof. Diman’s address see Lin. Jour 
NAL, m, 28 


U.S. Liprary or ConGress. Ann, rep. of the 
librarian, for 1878. [Wash., 1879.] 3p. 0. 


Added 21,537 v., 11,639 pm., 2340 maps; total, 352,655 v., 
120,000 pm. The new general catalog has reached B; it will 
make 610 v. 

The Birmingham Library.—Athenaum, Jan. 18. 
th col, 

“To speak of the Shakspere collection as the most com 
plete in the world is to talk nonsense. There was little of 
critical value. A far more serious loss is the destruction of the 
Staunton collection,— prints, drawings, plans, extensive senes 
of civil war tracts, the works of Sir Robert Dudley, the com 
plete collection of all works relating to Warwickshire, the 
records, in many folio volumes, of the guilds of Coventry. The 
catalogue of the collection also, just completed, perished in the 
flames.” 

The Birmingham Library.—Telegraph, London, 

Jan. 15. 1} col. 

“The damage done to the building will be covered by the 
insurance ; but the £12,000 for which the contents of the Library 
itself were insured will fall short of the amount required to 
replace the lost books by at least £10,000," of which over 
£7,000 has been already subscribed 


The fire at the Birmingham Library. — London 
JTimes. Jan. 4. 1 col. 

Concludes with a letter signed F. ‘T. B., from which I extract 
the following : 

“Some 12 years ago an earnest band of Shakespearian 
scholars collected together the nucleus of a library, intending 
it to become a repository of matters Shakespeanian second to 
none. This was handed over to the Free Library committee 
of the town. It had grown to be the largest in the world, 
comprising about 8000 volumes in 20 different languages and 
dialects, two of the latest additions being copies of //amdet in 
Welsh and Hindustani. The majority of the books were 
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bought by private subscription, valuable additions being also 
left by bequests and given by authors. Among the latter were 
too different editions and ana (comprised in about 400 volumes) 
used by the late Charles Knight in the preparation of his 
edition of Shakespeare, copies of the various notes and ana 
privately printed by J. O. Halliwell, and others from all parts 
of the world. Deep interest was also taken in the library by 
the German commentators, and only a few months ago Pro- 
fessor Leo, of Berlin, spent several weeks here in collecting 
material for his new Shakespearian work. Soon after his 
return to Berlin he presented to the library a costly collection 
of German portraits of Shakespeare, which were unique and 
had taken very many years to collect. The Library Commit- 
tee had also bought lately a collection of Warwickshire 
pamphiets, MSS., books, antiquarian prints, and engravings 
at acostof £3000. These had been collected during three 
generations by the Staunton family of Warwick, and related 
chiefly to the ancient history of the county. The majority of 
the collection were very rare, and the priceless MSS. destroyed 
can never be replaced. The greater part of these were added 
to the Shakespearian department, still further enriching it and 
enhancing its value 

* During the last year Mr. W. Bragge, of Sheffield, struck 
by the care displayed in keeping and cataloguing the 
Shakespearian collection, presented to the town his unique 
assortment of the works of Cervantes, about rooo v., among 
them the rst, 2d, and 3d Spanish editions and rare copies 
printed on vellum. Some of these are extremely rare, even 
being missing from the collection in the Escurial.” 


A librarian'’s catholicity ; [by] Justin Winsor. 
Literary world, Nov. 1. 13% col. 


“The pursuit of cataloguing—the practical aspect of 
bibliography —is deepening, and a proficient does not rest 
satisfied with a knowledge of editions, with a hunt after pseu- 
donymous maskers, and the proper registry of all the other 
items of intelligence, that go so surprisingly to make up the 
fit entering of a book. But the true librarian passes this bar- 
rier. . . . Have you read ail these books ? some one says 
to him, half in earnest, half in banter. No, dut / Anow them, 
and that for a librarian’s purpose is much better. He knows 
them because when he first secs them, in a curious, unconscious 
and composite way, he notes the name, the inheritance, the 
complexion, the stature, the build of his new servitor. There 
are few, without the librarian’s practice or habits, who do this 
habitually. He brings all his past knowledge to the contact. 
The name of the writer carries with it an assignment of certain 
qualities. The reputation of the publisheris not ignored. The 
contents-table, the preface, the foot-notes, the index, all open 
the book to him, and five minutes of concentrated power casts 
its horoscope before the cataloguer sees it. With all this he 
does not forget what he has seen the critics say of it. This 
would not serve him unless he knows the bias of the critics. If 
well-known he has watched them, and knows the drift of their 
judgment; if a part of a journal, he knows its side on mooted 
points, and what allowances are to be made. 

“* This conglomerate of resources then w:th him is something 
that few without a librarian’s training can have Specialists 
very rarely have it, and consequently are not often good guides, 
except to advanced students of their guild. Up to a certain 
point I have always observed the librarian’s instruction is far 
more valuable than a specialist's. I have more than once 
found practically that a scientist of any department is a poor 
mentor to all much below him, and who are intent on develop- 
ing their powers with symmetry. 

“There is no way in which a librarian shows his catholicity 
so strongly as in his championing of trash, as it is called, — 


innocuous matter I mean, for I am not considering vicious writ- 
ing. Somebody has said that dirt is only physical matter out 
of place—trash is printed matter out of place, something rel- 
atively and not positively worthless. A bit of sheet iron kicked 
about the street is trash; but put in the ear-piece of a tele- 
phone, it becomes instinct with intelligence. A page spotted 
with the symbols of the higher mathematics is worthless to 
some, and the source of boundless contemplation to La Place. 
The devotee of folk-lore spurns an old almanac; the antiqua- 
rian lights his pipe with a broadside ballad. Each needs to be 
instructed that there is value in the other's trash; or rather the 
librarian must protect the interests of one from the other. His 
discrimination is the ally of all specialists—a discrimination 
carried to so high a power that it becomes no discrimination at 
all; it is one omnivorous devourment! I think it is a greed 
that men will learn to account of more value than has some- 
times been assigned to it.” 


Memoria de la Biblioteca de la Universidad Central. 
Revista de archivos, July. 

The National Library's exhibition.— Nation, Jan. 
30. 24 col. 


The new instruction —text books and libraries.— 
Boston d. Adv., Jan. 28. % col. 


“ There can be but little doubt that the library as the crown 
of the university education will no more disappoint expecta- 
tion than it has in our great towns as the resultants of popular 
instruction; nor can there be any doubt but it will have similar 
drawbacks, will need as close watch, and will depend equally 
upon the assiduity and insight of all engaged in increasing its 
use. The change turns the library from a storchouse into a 
laboratory; it carries into all spheres of investigation processes 
akin to those which have so long successfully prevailed in the 
natural sciences, where text-books are relegated to collateral 
and confirmatory use, and cease to become the guide and the 
result. 

“There can be no good reason why processes of study, 
similar to those which have carried the physical sciences to 
such lengths in these latter days, should not prove, with 
natural differences suiting the new conditions, equally effective 
in the arts. The search for hidden laws, latent causes and 
scattered sources of organization is as exhilarating, and pro- 
duces as vivid interest, in letters, in philosophy and in history 
as in the wonders of the natural world; but it has taken a 
long time for educators to discover it, and to turn to account 
the inherent proclivities of the human mind in its formative 
period. The quest after the sources of knowledge, the pursuit 
of investigation over the broad field of literature, and the follow- 
ing of clues, always have delights for those who understand 
the methods, and it is on imparting a knowledge of these 
methods and exemplifying them that the teacher now finds 
that his usefulness and favor much depend. With this system 
the library becomes all important,—its stores of books, its 
catalogues and its living indexes, be they profi or libra- 
nians. 

“With the expanded and expanding literature of our day, 
its very magnitude dazes the man who has only approached 
subjects ready-made for him through the medium of text- 
books. With faculties rendered facile by familiarity with 
research, the ever recurrent changes in the topics of para- 
mount interests which the history of our times evolves find 
the student ready for any examination that may be required 
of him, and confident in his own resources when, by famili- 
arity with methods of research, he has made his own and the 
neighboring library's resources almost identical. 
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THE LIBRARY 


“It is the converging of all academic influences toward 
the library that is the marked tendency of the new instruction 
at Harvard to-day. ‘The library teaches the teachers,’ says 
her president, ‘and it has a profound effect upon the instruc- 
tion given at the university, as regards both substance and 
method.’”” 

The private libraries of Philadelphia. 7: lib. of H: 

C. Lea.— Robinson's epitome of literature, Sept., 

Oct., Nov. 44 +9+ 10 col. 


Resetia hist. de la Biblioteca Universitaria de Oviedo. 
Revista de archivos, Aug., Oct. 


B. Catalogs of libraries. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. Notice des objets 
exposés par le département des imprimés. Paris, 
Champion, 1878. 134p. 12. 2 fr. 

Boston Y. M. C. A. List of books selected from 
the library [by H. Hammond Cole. Boston, 
1879.] 9+[2]p. O. 

Catalogue of the American library of the late G: 
BRINLEY, of Hartford, Conn. Pt. 1: America 
in general; New France, Canada, etc.; the 
British colonies to 1776; N. England. Hart- 
ford, press of the Case, Lockwood, & Brainard 
Co., 1878. 6+(1)+ 306 p. O. 

2619 nos. Ed. by (J. H. Trumbull], who says in a briet 
preface that the collestion contains ‘‘a greater number of 
volumes remarkable for their rarity, value, and interest to 
special collectors and to book-lovers than were ever before 
brought together in an American sale-room. The titles of 
books and tracts, though rarely given without abbreviation, 
will be found sufficiently full to distinguish the edition or 
impression, and accuracy of description as regards binding 
and general condition has been aimed at throughout.” The 
catalog is excellently made and beautifully printed. 

This part is to be sold March 10, ef. One of the best 
notices of the library and catalog is that by Jos. Sabin in the 
Tribune, Feb. 11. 
FoRCELLA, Vincenzo, 

storia di Roma che si conservano nella Biblio- 


Catalogo dei msti. rel. alla 


teca Vaticana. Tomo 1. Roma, Bocca, 1879. 
8°. 15 fr. 
HARVARD UNIv. Lis. Bulletin no. 10, Oct. 


1878-Jan. 1879. [Camb., 1879.] p. 213-268. 

oO. 

Contains, besides the continuations, ‘‘ The floras of different 
countries,” by G. L. Goodale. 

LAJARTE, Théodore de. _Bibliothéque musicale 
du théatre de l’Opéra; catal. hist., chronol., 
anecdot. Paris, 187-. 

A catalogue of the operas in the library of the Académie 
Nationale de Musique. Noticed in the Journ. gin. de 
limprim., chron., Jan. 4. 134 col. 

MoORRISSON LIBRARY. Supplementary catalog, 
Jan. 1877-Jan. 1879. Richmond, Ind., 1879. 
p. O. 


The first to use Catalog on the title-page. Title-a-liner; no 
imprints. Prefixed, list of pseudonyms, 344 p. 134 p. of adver- 
tisements besides the covers ; evidently a profitable catalog. It 
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this practice continues to grow as it has done in the last three 
years, advertisements will become not only a recognized but 
the chief source of library income. 
MuNICH. K. BIBLIOTHEK. 
manu scriptorum Bibliothece Regis Monacen- 
sis. Tomi IV pars 3. Miinchen, Palm in 

Comm., 1878. 343p. 8. 6m. 

Contents : Catal. cod. lat. Biblioth. Reg. Monacensis. Sec. 
Andr. Schmelleri indices compos. C: Halm, F: Keinz, Gul 
Meyer, G: Thomas. Tomi II pars 3 
-21,313 complectens. The parts already published, 1. 1-4, 111. 
1-3, IV. 1-3, V.-VIL., Cost 73.go m. 


Catalogus codicum 


Codices num. 15,121 


OBSERVATOIRE Roya, Arussels. Catal. des 


ouvrages d’astron. et de méteorol. qui se 
trouvent dans les princ. bibliothéques de la Bel- 
gique; suivi d'un appendice qui comprend tous 
les autres ouvrages de la bibliothéque de cet étab- 
Brux., imp. F. Hayez, 1878. 23 + 


lissement. 
645 p. 8. 

Catalogue des mss. des bibliothéques de Belgique ; 
par U. Robert. — Cadinet hist., oct.-déc. 


“MR. 
Greengate branch of the Salford Free Libraries, 


HENRY SANTON, the librarian of the 


has just issued a catalogue of the collection of 
books under his care, which now extends to 9714 
v. More than one-half are works of fiction and 
general literature, in which respect the library does 
not materially differ from ‘* Mudie’s’ and similar 
institutions. Mr. Santon has, however, given his 
best skill to displaying the charms of more solid 
literature, and many will probably be thus induced 
to read books containing useful matter concealed 
under ambiguous or unattractive titles. The cat- 
alogue is a creditable specimen of popular bibliog- 
raphy.” 
c. Bibliografy. 

BERTOLOTTI, A. 

orientalisti a Roma nei secolo 16 e 17. 
Firenze, 1878. 54 p. 8. 


From the Xevista europea 


Le tipografie orientali e gli 
Notizie 
e documenti. 
CASTELLANI, C. Notizia di alcune edizioni del sec. 
15 non conosciute fin ora dai bibliografi. Roma, 
tip. romana, 1877. 15+ 38p. 8. 5p. 
Cougs, Elliott. List of faunal publications rel. 
to N. Amer. ornithology. (Pages 567-784 of 
pt. 1 of Ais Birds of the Colorado Valley, Wash., 
1878, O., which is no. 11 of the Misc. pub. of the 
U. S. Geol. Survey of the Territories. ) 
Chronological, with 2 indexes,— authors and localities. Full 


titles, collations, etc 
The Title as a thing no more to be mutilated than a man’s 


“The compiler has habitually regarded 


name. No title has been taken second-hand.” 
DRAMARD, E. 


civil, comp. les matiéres du code civil et des lois 


Bibliographie raisonnée du droit 


postér. qui en forment le complément, accomp. 

d’une table alph. des noms d'auteur. Paris, 

Firmin Didot, A. Cotillon et C*, 1878. 8°. 12 fr. 
8 
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Fry, Francis. Bibliog. descr. of Tyndale’s ver- 
sion. See JOURNAL, v. 3, p. 346. 

There is a ad notice by N: Pocock in Acad., Dec. 21. The 
rst was Nov. 23. 

HAEGHEN, Ferd. vander. Biblioth. Belg. ; bib- 
liog. gén. des Pays-Bas, prospectus et spéci- 
mens. (Gand, 1878.] 31. Prosp.-+- 30 spec. on 
zol. 8. 

Petzholdt remarks that when Battezzati proposed a similar 
plan, in 1873, for a card catalog of current Italian literature, 
for booksellers’ purposes alone, he doubted whether the plan 
would ever be carried out, and it was not (see A sseiger, 1873, 
no. 404). But in Vander Haeghen’s plan he sees an idea 
realized that he has long entertained, and considers both practi- 
cable and in the highest degre... useful. If all nations could 
begin a similar card catalog of their literatures, a general cata- 
log would after a time be formed. 

HARVARD Univ. Lis. Bibliog. contributions no. 
2: Shakespeare’s poems ; a bibliography of the 
earlier editions, by J. Winsor. Repr. fr. the 
Bulletin, Oct., 1878, Jan., 1879. Camb., 1879. 
9p. LO. 

ILLUSTRIRTER Weihnachts-Catalog, f. den dtschn. 
Buchhandel u. literar. Jahresbericht; hrsg. v. 
Prof. Dr. E. Dohmke, DD. A. Oppel, O. See- 
mann. 8. Jahrg. Leipzig, Seemann, 1878. 
176p. 8. 75 m. 

Lése, Ernst Conon. Altenburgica; Uebersicht 
d, Litteratur zur Gesch. d. Herzogthum Sach- 
sen-Altenburg, Schnuphase, 1878. 72 p. 8°. 
I fr. 25¢. 

NOTES pour servir 4 une bibliog. frangaise de 
assurance sur la vie; par un employé de la 
Compagnie d’Assur. Gén. sur la Vie. Paris, 
imp. Ve Renou, Maulde & Cock, 1878. 144 p. 
8°. 

Notices bibliog. sur les écrivains de la congréga- 
tion de la Mission; par un prétre de la méme 
congrégation. 1° série. Angouléme, imp. Bail- 
larger, 1879. 7+ 331p. 8. 

SYSTEMATISCHE Uebersicht der in Deutschland 
ersch. bemerkenswerthen Schriften iib. Staats- 
u. Rechtswissenschaften. 4. verb. Aufl. Bres- 
lau, 1878. jop. 16°. .75 m. 

Bibliografia degli statuti municipali di Ferrara ; 
da F. Berlan.—// Buonarotti, sept. 

The temporary director of the University Li- 
brary of Pest has collected everything bearing upon 
Hungary in the domains of natural history and 
mathematics, under the title Bibliotheca Hungarica 
historiae naturalis et matheseos, 1472-1875. 


D. Jndexes. 


Mr. W: Cushing proposes to publish an index 
to the Christian examiner similar in form and 
price to his WV. A. review index, if he obtains a 
sufficient number of subscriptions. 


PSEUDONYMS AND ANONYMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES L. WHITNEY. 


PSEUDONYMS. 

Ariel.—“ The negro: what is his ethnological 
status ?”’ (Cinc., 1867). Buckner H. Payne. 

Bento Moreno.— The well-known novelist who 
writes under the pseudonym of “ Bento Moreno,” 
the author of “ Amor Divino,”’ is about to publish a 
new romance, “Os Noivos.’’ — Atheneum. 

Sophia Homespun.—“ Much fruit” (B., 1871). 
Theauthor’s name is Mrs. Elizabeth H. Monmouth. 

Jenny Maria.—Céline Renard has published 
(Paris, 1878) “ Monde et solitude.” 

Phileleutherus Anglicanus.—*“ A vindication of 
Protestant principles ” (L., 1847). Ascribed to J. 
W. Donaldson. 

J. J. R****.—M. Joseph Jules Rovel has pub- 
lished (P., 1878), “ Des institutions militaires de la 
troisiéme république.” 

Trebor.—* As it may happen: ”’ a story of life 
and character (Phil., 1879). Is this the author’s 
name reversed ? 


ANONYMOUS WORKS. 
Alcohol as a medicine: discussion between an 
M. D., of Newark, Ohio, and T: F. Hicks (Syr- 
acuse, 1870). The M. D. is Dr. J. R. Black. 


L. E. Jj. 
Eternal hope and eternal punishment. Henry 
Smith Sutton (Manchester, 1870). W: E. A. A. 


Extra physics, and the mystery of creation (L., 
1878). Henry Larkin. This has as an appendix 
a speculative analysis of “ Sartor Resartus.’’ Mr. 
Larkin is understood to be the compiler of the 
general index to Carlyle’s works. W: E. A. A. 

Fiinfzehn Tage auf der Donau. This work, 
which describes a recent sporting tour of the Crown 
Prince Rudolf of Austria, made for the purpose of 
increasing his ornithological collection, is attributed 
to the Crown Prince himself. 


NOTES. 

M. Prosper Blanchemain announces in the 
“ Miscellanées bibliographiques”’ that he has made 
a collection of anagrams, devices and pseudonyms 
used by poets of the 16th century, and invites 
additions from others with a view to publication. 

Mr. S. B. Noyes, Librarian of the Brooklyn 
Library, wishes to learn the name of the author 
of “ Equality; or, a history of Lithconia. Phila- 
delphia: published by the Liberal union, No. 103 
North Third Street. 1837." The preface states 
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that the work first appeared in 7he Temple, a 
periodical published in Phila. about 1801, by John 
Driscoll, “advocating a religion of benevolent 
theism,” etc. 

A masque of poets.—The following list of the 
authors of some of the poems in this collection is 
compiled from the New York 7riéune and other 
sources, and has good authority for its correctness. 


Prefatory and closing quatrains. T. B. Aldrich. 


A song before singing. George H. Boker. 
Awakening. Celia Thaxter. 
Benedicam Domino. Sarah C. Woolsey. 
Provengal lovers. Edmund C. Stedman. 
My lady’s voice. R. R. Bowker. 
Through a window-pane. John J. Piatt. 


William W. Story. 
Christina G. Rossetti. 


A mood of Cleopatra. 
Husband and wife. 


Question and no answer. Lord Houghton. 
The bunch of wild flowers. Robert D. Joyce. 
A woman’s death-wound. Helen H. Jackson. 

(H. 
A lover’s test. Bayard Taylor. 
The marshes of Glynn. Sidney Lanier. 
Ballad of the wicked nephew. James T. Fields. 
The angler. James P. Baxter. 
The rebel flower.™ Nora Perry. 
Running the blockade. Will Wallace Harney. 
October Sunday. John Weiss. 
The unseen preacher. Elizabeth S. Phelps. 
Children’s song. William E. Channing. 
Amy Margaret. William Allingham. 
“ My heart I cannotstillit.”” James Russell Lowell. 
Theocritus. Anna Fields. 
Medallion heads. Margaret J. Preston. 
Red Tape. James Russell Lowell. 
The beau of the town. Nathan Dole. 
Eumenides. A. Bronson Alcott. 
Eld. Aubrey De Vere. 
Horizon. Helen H. Jackson. [H. H.] 
One hundred and one. Harriet W. Preston. 
Transfiguration. Louisa M. Alcott. 
Pilgrims. Henry D. Thoreau. 
Guy Vernon. John T. Trowbridge. 


The minister's wife. 


Adventures of a day. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


DAILY BULLETIN OF PERIODICALS.—In most 
libraries one or more periodicals arrive each day. 
Providence finds it to add greatly to the interest 
of readers to bulletin the daily arrivals. If time 
and space allowed, notes of the most important 
articles would do still more. 


DeEcIMAL SYSTEMS.—On v. 3, p. 9%, “ so-called 
decimal systems” are spoken of slightingly, 
because of the special arrangements of shelves 
required. The decimal system devised by Dr. N. 
B. Shurtleff, and applied in the Boston Public 
Library, and from it copied to others, had this very 
serious fault, besides some others. The name 
Decimal is now more commonly applied to the 
Amherst or Dewey plan, which was devised 
specially to avoid this difficulty, and this note is to 
correct any impression caused by Mr. Schwartz's 


reference to this in his unfortunate use of the name. 


DELIVERIES. — Making the library as far as pos- 
sible serve the convenience of its readers, and 
making the librarian as earnest in his efforts to get 
his books read as a merchant to get his wares sold, 
has of late years been the growing idea, and it has 
resulted in many branches and deliveries, like those 
at Boston, Newton, Leeds, and later the delivery 
at Bulwell, opened by the principal librarian of the 
Nottingham libraries, J. Potter Briscoe. The sim 
ple plan adopted is for the reader to leave a list of 
several books in the order of preference. When 
he calls again, one has been obtained, which is de- 
livered to him. By and by we hope the telephone 
and pneumatic tube will be pressed into service, 
so he may get his book while he waits. As public 
interest increases in library matters, inventions will 
be made and appropriated toward perfecting our 
administration. 

DATES ON BLANKS.— Very few libraries think 
to include, in the copy for a blank, a fine type entry 
of date, number of copies, and edition. This, as 
a rule, will go in without extra space or cost of 
composition ; and, beside guiding in making future 
editions, it serves many incidental purposes. It 
tells readers and new-comers whether a plan is 
new or old, and how extensively it is being used. 
It serves as a check on parts of editions laid away 
or wasted. As it costs practically nothing, it ought 
to be more generally the custom. 

AVERAGE Sizes.— We are asked which size of 
books is most common. Our impression is clear 
that the O is much the most common, but we have 
little data at hand. Will any readers who have 
facts of the number of each size, either in libraries 
or in complete lists of publications, favor us with 
the figures? It is also desirable to find, if possi- 
ble, how this decade compares with the first of the 
century. The tendency toward smaller or larger 
sizes in publishing books, is a fashion in itself. 
How it has reigned, would interest us all, if some 


one can get the facts together. 


DupLicates.— Mrs. S. B. Maxwell, State 
Librarian, Ia., has issued a tiny pamphlet of 7 p., 
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a trifle smaller than a postal, giving a list of the 
duplicates which she wishes to sell or exchange, 
and another list of books wanted. She will be 
glad to send a copy to any library having dupli- 
cates to exchange. Until more general arrange- 
ments are made, an inexpensive list of this kind 
may be the best plan to adopt. When made, the 
example of another state should not be followed 
in printing full titles of pamphlets, programs, etc., 
that are neither scarce nor valuable, and that could 
be bought easily for one-half the cost of printing 
the titles and advertising them. 

GUARDS FOR CATALOGS.— The objection to Mr. 
Cowell’s plan (v. 3, p. 297) is the ease with which 
improper removals could be made. Some literary 
people, sad as the fact is, will occasionally steal a 
book title if it can be slipped out easily. A per- 
son wishing to keep others from reading any book 
could remove its title for a time, or take it out and 
put it back in the wrong place. At the time of 
discussions, preparing articles, etc., mischief can be 
done with any system that allows cards to be 
removed. The standard card case with the wire 
rod, seems best and cheapest to the committee. 
Though a theft from this can be managed by an 
expert, there is small chance compared with the 
others. People won't tear the card to pieces to get 
it out, and few know how to remove the wire. 
Those that do would be much more likely to be 
detected than in taking out one of Mr. Cowell’s 
very ingenious cards. 

IssuES OF PARTICULAR Books.—The Provi- 
dence Library, besides stamping the borrower’s 
card, notes the date of issue in pencil on a 5x5 cm. 
slip, lightly fastened at the end of each book. 
When full, these slips are detached and filed, as a 
record of the book’s use. The Boston Public 
Library has long used this plan. At Amherst the 
little slip 5 x 7% is ruled into 50 spaces. With 
the ruling the dates can be entered much more 
concisely and no count is necessary to tell when a 
slip is filled. One edge is gummed like a P. O. 
stamp, or it may be put in by touching one edge 
with mucilage. 

MARKING MARGINS.— Side notes are often lost 
from being carelessly written in the inner margin. 
By putting them always on the outer margin, it is 
much easier to find them in turning the leaves 
rapidly through the fingers. In double margin 
books, the inner margin will be better for the 
inner columns. 


MNEMONICs.—A little care will often secure 
considerable aids to the memory. In the new 
system for the Ridgway library, the vowels a, e, i, 
0, u, y, are used for the six classes, for no reason 


whatever except that some letters were to be used 
and there were six classes and six vowels. Happy 
thought,—assign a vowel to each class! Suppose 
instead the initial of each class had been taken; 
r, religion; j, jurisprudence ; s, science and art; 
1, literature; h, history; and b, bibliography. 
Every user of the library would be familiar with the 
meanings of these initials. Very few, except the 
attendants, will be familiar with the meanings of 
the six vowels. 


SeEcRET MARKS.—A correspondent of 7he Lit- 
erary World recommends the plan of Thomas Jeffer- 
son for a secret mark in books, especially for private 
owners: “He would turn to the signature ‘I’ 
(there being no ‘J’ used as a signature in most 
books) and put a‘T’ in front of it in ink. Then 
he would turn to the signature ‘T’ and add a ‘J’ 
after it. In this manner he would have a private 
mark consisting of his initials in two places in each 
volume—a mark which did not deface the book, 
and which would not be readily noticed by any one 
who would steal it.” The first difficulty here is 
that many, perhaps most, American printers 
use numbers and not letters for the signatures. 
Some libraries put an embossing stamp on a 
page known only to the officials. Others and 
some private book-owners put in the inner margin, 
as much out of sight as possible, the cost or initials, 
or both. The cost serves every purpose, and gives 
information often wanted. For extra safety, some 
take not a fixed page or signature, but determine 
the place for each book by a simple rule, ¢. g., 
divide the total pages as numbered on the last 
page by 2, or 3, or 10. Each person can make 
such a rule so simple that he will never forget it. 


Setect Lists.—The idea of improving the 
reading by calling attention to the best books is 
taking deep hold. It comes to the surface almost 
daily. Magazines and papers give choice lists, 
often with notes; school boards prepare lists for the 
pupils ; libraries issue Bulletins and selections. 
The Y. M. C. A. of Boston has just put out a 12 
p. O pamphlet, with one-line number, title and 
author entry of the choicest books in their library. 
The last 2 p. are left blank, but are ruled and 
headed for noting new books, as they appear on 
the ms. catalog at the desk. The list is given 
under 10 classes, it being the almost universal 
experience that select lists should be classed and 
not simply in one alphabet like an index. The 
alphabet does its mischief here in another way. 
These classes are in order of their initials and thus 
Fiction and Poetry are quite away from the rest of 
Literature; Biography, from History and Travels, 
etc. But in a short list it makes little difference. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. 


LENOX LIBRARY (New York).—The annual 
report of the Lenox Library of New York City 
has been presented to the Assembly. The trus- 
tees state that the condition of the library is sub- 
stantially the same as heretofore reported. The 
funds of the corporation now amount to $247,000. 
Great progress has been made toward the comple- 
tion of the general working catalogue of the 
library. Respecting the collection of bibliography, 
the report says : —‘“ Probably no collection in this 
country has ever more seriously tested the resources 
of bibliography, or furnished subject for such mi- 
nute and careful research into the mysteries of the 
world of books, which, although created within 
five centuries, offers unexplored territories and 
fields of discovery of curious interest and appar- 
ently unlimited extent. No labor can surpass the 
materials furnished in this collection. They are 
of the highest interest and importance, whether we 
regard the works and objects themselves which are 
to be described, or the precious memoranda of the 
collector which are preserved in and with them, 
indicating or embgdying the results of many years 
of careful study.” Dr. S. Austin Allibone has 
been appointed librarian and will remove to New 
York about April Ist. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY LiBRARY.— Mr. John 
Fiske, asst. librarian at Harvard University library 
for several years past, has resigned, and will be 
succeeded, April ist, by Mr. S: H. Scudder, who 
is well known as a scientist, who was for several 
years the curator and librarian of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, is at present the titular 
librarian of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and is now carrying through the press 
for the Harvard library a catalogue of scientific 
serials, the most perfect yet made. His attention 
has largely been directed to the bibliography of 
science, in which he has been for some years a 
practical worker. The charge of the catalogue at 
Cambridge will devolve upon him. Mr. Scudder 
was born in Boston, graduated at Williamstown, 
and took a degree in Science at the Lawrence 
Scientific School at Cambridge. He was one of 
the elder Agassiz’s pupils, and is a brother of the 
well known litterateur, Horace E. Scudder. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—“ Badly crippled for 
want of funds; for four years the total appropria- 


tions for expenses of every sort have not exceeded 
$3000 a year. After deducting salaries and sub- 
scriptions to nearly 200 periodicals, very little is 
left for other expenses or new books.”’ Books 
can be taken from the library only by the trustees 


and the faculty, and then only for personal use. 
In calling for books, the title must be written out 
on a blank form. Only officers are allowed access 
to the shelves, and ink must not be used in taking 
notes. More money from the friends of Cornell 
should be at once forthcoming, and from the 
library more liberal regulations, if the collection 
of books is to do more than a small fraction of its 
legitimate work. 

SLAVERY COLLECTIONS.—Colonel T. W. Hig 
ginson has presented the Harvard College Library 
with twenty-three bound volumes containing 430 
pamphlets on the Slavery question, many of which 
were presented to Colonel Higginson by the 
authors, whose autographs they contain. In some 
respects they duplicate the collection formed by 
Charles Sumner on the same subject, and which 
are already the property of the library. There are 
three other important collections of Slavery pam- 
phlets in this country. The greatest of them was 
made by the late Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, and 
is now in the library of Cornell University. There 
are in it between four and five thousand pamphlets 
—all catalogued—besides 800 bound volumes. 
Theodore Parker’s collection is in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and about 1000 pamphlets are in the 
Boston Athenzum collection. — 


HinGuaM (Mass.).—The insurance on the 
burned building was paid promptly, but $3000 on 
the books was delayed, because all the bills and 
vouchers were lost in the fire. While all knowing 
the facts agree that the amount is not half the 
value of the books, the insurance company prop 
erly wish something to show what was burned, 
and its value. Other libraries may do well to 
have their vouchers in another place, and perhaps 
save trouble in collecting the policy, for library 
fires are now much in vogue. 

VERMONT.—The State Library printed 600 
copies of a catalog in Sept., 1872, since which 
time about 5000 vy. have been added. 6 copies 
were interleaved, and two of these have been kept 
up to date. Hiram A. Huse, the librarian, says 
he probably will not print again, but will make 
a card catalog soon for the use of himself and 
assistant. 

PROVIDENCE Puptic Liprary.—The first year 
began Feb. 4,'78, with 10,307 v. Issues for year 
90,678. Increase 3400 v. Total 13,707. Regis- 
tered readers 10,441. Turn-over 8.7. 

Tue salary of the State Librarian of Maine has 
just been fixed at the munificent sum of $600. 

A seriks of five lectures on English history, by 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., is in course of delivery 
at Cornwall, N. Y., for the benefit of the library. 
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A. W. TYLER, on Dec. 20, resigned his position 
as librarian of the Johns Hopkins University to A. 
D. Savage, one of the fellows in Greek, who 
undertakes the charge until June or till a perma- 
nent librarian is appointed, at $300 increase of his 
salary of $500 as fellow. He has, we believe, no 
library experience. Mr. Tyler is open to an en- 
gagement, and may be addressed at 22 W. 31 st., 
N.Y. He is a graduate of Amherst College in 
1867, and has the experience of the Astor before 
that at Baltimore. He has many high testimonials. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

SUNDAY OPENING. — The following public libra- 
ries, galleries and museums have begun the crusade 
and open regularly on Sunday, to the great joy of 
the many who are able to make use of the privilege. 
They are— Birmingham (Central Ref. Lib. and 
Pub. Art Gallery); Dublin (National Gallery, 
Natural History Mus.); Keswick Lib. ; London 
and suburbs (Hampton Court Gallery, Greenwich 
Hospital, Kew Mus., Notting Hill Free Lib., 
South London Free Lib.); Maidstone (Free Pub. 
Lib. and Town Mus.); Manchester (Pub. Ref. 
Lib. and five branches); Middlesborough (Free 
Pub. Lib.); Sheffield (St. George’s Mus, Mr. 
Ruskin’s); Wigan (Free Pub. Lib.). Besides 
these free and public institutions there are many 
others which are available for their own members 
or subscribers alone. 

Per contra, in opening a coffee tavern in his 
diocese recently, the Bishop of Manchester re- 
marked that he had never seen his way very 
clearly to a solution of the question. It was a 
very difficult one. It was very easy to say that a 
public library was better than a public-house, but 
whether on the whole it was right or wise to open 
the libraries on Sunday, was a problem to be 
wrought out by experience. He had not yet made 
up his mind on this matter. He confessed he was 
a little disappointed —because if the idea was to 
do good he should be glad to see the library well 
filled —on finding one Sunday evening only about 
twenty men in the free library. Those men were 
all reading newspapers which they might have 
read on Saturday. Therefore he did not think the 
library was doing what it might have done? The 
Bishop of Manchester is said to be a broad and 
liberal man, so that his strictures are not to be 
condemned hastily as having a clerical bias. 


THe Hutu Lrprary SaLte.—The magnificent 
library of Mr. Henry Huth is after all to be brought 
to the hammer. The auctioneers will be Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. The descriptive 
catalogue is being proceeded with under the direc- 


tion of his widow, as a memorial of him, and will 
probably be completed in a year’s time. It will 
form five thick royal octavo volumes. 

Few collections in England, notes an exchange, 
are more important. The best private library in 
Great Britain is that of Lord Spencer, which was 
chiefly formed by the second Earl, who employed 
the famous Dibdin as his librarian, and the praises 
of which that prince of bibliophiles has gratefully 
recorded. After the Spencer collection comes the 
Grenville, now in the British Museum and the 
property of the nation. It cost $300,000. Next 
in rank is the library of Mr. Huth, which cost 
nearly double what the Grenville collection did, 
largely due, however, to the rapid increase in the 
pecuniary value of rare books. Competent judges 
have already estimated the value of the collection 
with reference to current auction prices, and they 
place it at $400,000. The lots number about 
10,000, and it is estimated that the sale will extend 
over forty days. The famous Roxburghe sale in 
1812, at which the Valdarfer Boccaccio was knocked 
down at $11,000, lasted forty-two days. It is 
probable that the Huth sale will be divided into four 
or more sales, separated by intervals of at least six 
months. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Mr. J. B. Mullins, we are very 
glad to state, has consented to remain at Birming- 
ham. The fund for replacing the library is now 
expected to reach some £5,000 beyond the amount 
originally asked for, viz., £10,000. The German 
Shakspere Society has appealed to writers and 
publishers of books on Shakspere, to give a copy 
of each of their works to the new Shakspere 
Library. “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good.”” 

THe Library of Gloucester Cathedral is in the 
way of recovering a ms. which has been missing 
from its place for over half a century—viz., a 
document of about thirty leaves connected with 
the early history of the Abbey at Gloucester, and 
said to be of the fourteenth century. It has been 
found in the establishment of Calvary & Co., at 
Berlin. 

AUSTRALIA. 

SyDNEY Free Pustic LisRary, after an exist- 
ence of 8 years, contains 32,753 v., of which 5981 
are in the Lending Branch. The Reference Dep. 
was open 305 days in 1877, and had 113,760 vis- 
itors. The Lending Branch, opened July 3, in 86 
days had 10,968 v. read. Of the 32,753 v. there 
are only 1358 v. Prose Fiction in the Reference 
Dep. and none in the Lending Branch. The new 
catalog (Ref. Dep.) in 1008 p. contains all the 
books to Dec. 31st, 1876. 
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Writincs oF W. D. HOWELLS. 


“« The attractiveness of Mr. Howell's writings is in the ease and grace of diction, the prcturesqueness as well as the truthful 

ness of description, the quiet glow of portraiture, the flashes of unobtrusive wit, and the touches of genial humor, —all united to a 

instaking accuracy, that does not allow fancy, imagination, or a fondness for embellishment to neglect detail or such elaborate 
as the subjects respectively demand.""—Boston Transcrift. 


The Lady of the A roostock. r2mo. $2.00 


“ Wholesome truth, easy narrative, and the daintiest humor combine to make the novel delightful on every page." — 
Hartfora Courant. 


Venetian Life. | A Foregone Conclusion. 
| 


Including Commercial, Social, Historical and Artistic 12m0. $2.00 


Jotes of Venice. 12mo. $2.00. P 
$ ‘Mr. Howells has before this given us charming stories ; 


“Mr. Howells deserves a place in the first rank of Amer but in this last book we have a very noble tragedy. There 
ican travellers. This volume thoroughly justifies its utle : is the same grace of style, the same delicate portraiture 
it does give a true and vivid and almost a complete pict and fine humor, as in his earlier works. But in this one 
ure of Venetian life.”"—/adl Mail Gasette he has laid hold of far deeper elements of character and 

| life The kind of power it displays is rare, not 
alone in American, but in any literature.”"—CAristian 
Union. 


Italian Fourneys. 


some, Poems. 


“ The reader who has gone over the ground which Mr 
Howells describes, will be struck with the life-like fresh- 
ness and accuracy of his sketches, while he will admire 
the brilliant fancy which has cast a rich poetical colonng 
even around the prosaic highways of ordinary travel." — 


* Little Classic” style. $1.25 


Delicacy of sentiment and expression, and a happy fac 
ulty of painting charming pictures in a few graceful touches, 
are the characteristics that first impress the reader. In 


New-York Tribune | his prose, Mr. Howells is a poet; in his poems there is all 
_ the grace of his prose, and a deeper sentiment concealed 
beneath the melodious lines.""—Cieveland Herald. 
Suburban Sketches. 
ramo. Illustrated. $2.00. A Da Plea cure 


“A charming volume, full of fresh, vivacious, witty, 
and in every way delightful pictures of life in the vicinity 
of a great city.” —New- York Observer. 


Vest-Pocket Series. illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents 


A delightful sketch, describing the adventures, inci 
dents, and companionships of a day's pleasuring down 
Boston Harbor, ending with the finding of a lost child, 


Their Wedding Journey. and restoring him to his father. It is told in Mr. How 


ells’ most charming style 


r2mo. Illustrated by Hoppin. $2.00. 
Tue Same. “ Little Classic” style. $1.25. O - ° 
> Onestio 
“We are inclined to set a higher value on this volume ut of th C ue sly Hn. 
than on any of Mr. Howell's previous writings. The A Comedy. “ Little Classic” style. $1.2 
record of a summer trip from Boston to New-York, up ; , 
the Hudson, to Niagara Falls, and down the St. Lawrence “As full of subtle and delicate humor as anything he 
to Quebec, it passes over a track familiar to many readers, has written. We do not know of anything in English 
who can verify from their own recollections the descrip- literature which in its way is superior to this.” —Werces 
tions, and who have doubtless realized many of the ter Spy 
impressions which Basil and Isabel March experienced. “ ‘This seems to us one of the most charming of all Mr 
With just enough of story and dialogue to give to it the Howells’ works.” —Boston Advertiser 


interest of a novel, it is also one of the most charming 
books of travel that we have ever seen. It is like hear 
ing the story of his summer travel from the lips of an in- 


timate friend." —CAristian Register (Boston) A Ou nterfeit P) esentment 
A Comedy. “ Little Classic.” style. $1 25 
rare insight into character, and ability to portray it by 
Illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. effective and discriminating touches, of his fine sense of 
Tue Same. “ Little Classic” style. $1 25. pela scenes and incidents, and of his exquisite liter 
“One can hardly overpraise the charm and grace with —_— 


which Mr. Howells has invested the ‘ Acquaintance,’ and 


the exquisite delicac y with which he has treated the love The Parlor Ca - 


into which it ripenec His observation is close and accu- 


urate; his knowledge of women is simply marvellous; he Farce. Vest-Pocket Serie © cents 
is an artist in his description of scenery.” —Boston A dver- 
fiser. A delightful little comedy 


«"_ For Sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD AND COMPANY, Boston, 
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SITUATION WANTED. 


, PICKMAN MANN, with ten years’ experience in 

$ bibliography of science and in indexing, now for five 

years editor of ) ad wishes work as librarian, as editor, or 

as translator from Portuguese, Russian, Swedish or seven 
other languages. Cambndge, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


ACK numbers | leading magazines, reviews, etc. 
» & CL ARK, 66 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


— 


ACK numbers of different Periodicals for sale, 
cheap, at the AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MAGA- | 
ZINE DEPOT, 24 Dev Srreetr, New York. 


LOBES, 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diameter. ; Send 
for Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 


This journal, an independent representative of 
the American book and kindred interests, is issued 
weekly from 37 Park Row, N. Y., at $3.20 per 
year, including postage. 

Its bibliographical department, under the direct 
editorship of F. Leypoldt, includes a weekly full- 
title record of all new American publications, with 
notes after the title descriptive of the book—a new 
and most important feature, of practical value to 
all who use books; monthly finding lists, by 
authors, titles, and subjects, preceded by a classified 
summary; and numerous special lists, as the edu- 
cational catalogue. This department is the central 
feature of the paper, and makes it indispensable to 
the trade, to libraries and to literary people. It is 
believed that no other journal, here or abroad, sup- 
plies as practical and satisfactory a record of the 
publications of its country. 

Its literary department, under the general editor- 
ship of R. R. Bowker, includes comprehensive 
intelligence as to books forthcoming and publishing 
movements, at home and abroad, gathered with 
the aid of representatives in other cities ; editorial 
discussions on book and trade subjects, as copy- 
right and postal questions, etc. ; original contribu- 
tions and representative extracts on like topics ; 
besides the usual matter of a class journal. 

The subscription of all interested in books is 
solicited, and sample copies will be sent at desire. 
The addresses of probable subscribers are requested. 

This journal, in view of the quality of its circula- 
tion, and its constant use for daily reference, fur- 
nishes, it is believed, the best medium for reaching 
the book, stationery and like trades. Advertise- 
ments are received at $18 per page; 20 cents per 
line ; terms for repeated insertions on application. 
Address, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P. O. Box 4ags. 


37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


| 
| 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 
Author of the “Color Guard,” etc. 
pp. 604. Price, $2.25. 


It is done with diligence, learning, good-temper 
and good juigment.—Springfield Republican. 


tion of the most 
. Tribune. 


One Volume,*large r2mo, 


A succinct and animated descri 
noteworthy achievements.—/. 


The best book for the general reader. 
The Nation. 


Here for the first time has the average man had 
anything furnished of which he could say: “God 
be praised, German Literature is now open.” 

Boston Sunday Herald. 


As interesting as most novels. 
Christian Register. 


We like the book wonderfully. 
St. Louis Evening Post. 
G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CHAS. T. DILLINGHAM, 
New-York. 


EM “TERQUEM, PARIS. 
LIBRARY AGENCY. 


The official representative of the French publishers at the 
international exhibition in Philadelphia and also of the Amer- 
ican publishers at the Exp Universelle in Paris, where 
he had charge of the library exhibits. M. Terquem offers 
libraries unusual facilities for the purchase of books. His 
extensive personal acquaintance with the publishers of both 
countries, and his long experience in the book-trade, enable 
him to buy at the lowest possible prices. He spends two 
months of each year at his N. Y. office, and ships cases each 
week in which smaller packages can be included at the lowest 
rates for transportation. Giving his entire attention to the 
supply of European publications, specially French, and having 
among his patrons some of the largest libraries in both coun- 
tries, he is able to offer all the advantages of his special 
facilities, at a very low commission. 

A trial order is solicited to show the saving to be effected 
by purchasing direct, thus saving two or three intermediate 
profits. Special attention is given to IMPORTING FREE OF 
puTy for institutions and libraries, and his N. Y. agents 
attend to invoices, custom-house business, forwarding, &c., 
without further charge. Purchasers of foreign books may in 
this way effect a considerable saving and be assured of prompt 
and efficient service. 

M. Terquem remains in N. Y. until Apr. rth, and will be 
glad to see or hear from librarians desiring European books. 

Address 


12 Boulevard Poissonniere, Paris. 
267 Broadway, N. Y. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have just Published : 


The English Reforma- | 


tion: How it came about, and 
why we should uphold it. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D., author of “ The 
Life and Words of Christ.” 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, 512 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This work is a history of the English Reforma- 


| 
| 
| 


tion, designed to show the nature of the benefits | 


secured thereby, and the dangers that now beset 
and threaten us with their loss. According to the 
author, who is a clergyman of the English Church : 
“ At this day the most dangerous perversion of our 
religion is that known as sacerdotalism, or the 
grafting of priestly pretensions on the simple, nat- 
ural writing of the New Testament.” 


Health, and how to pro- 


mote tt. 


By RicHarp McSHERRY,™M. D., President of the 
Baltimore Academy of Medicine, etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The life of every person ought to be governed 
and guided by the laws of hygiene, and the subject 
presented and agitated in many forms, so that its 
importance shall be everywhere appreciated. 

The present work is addressed to the general reader, 

and is as free as such a work can be made from 

scientific technicalities. Attention is directed prin- 
cipally to personal matters under individual control, 
that is, to what each individual may do for himself. 


the Model 


Studies im 
Prayer. 


By Georce D. BoarpMAN, D. D., author of “ The 
Creative Week.” 1 vol.,12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


The Disturbing Ele- 


ment. 


A Tale. By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 16mo, paper. Price, 
30c. Forming No. 24 of Appletons’ “ New 
Handy-Volume Series.” 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 

receipt of price. 


| Containing Accidence and Word-Formation. 


Bibelots and Curtos. 


A Manual for Collectors. Witha Glossary of Tech 
nical Terms. By FREDERIC Vors. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Vi. 
E:lementary Lessons in 
flistorical English 

Grammar. 


By 
the Rev. RicHarpD Morris, LL. D., President 
of the Philological Society, London. 18mo, 
cloth, 254 pages. Price, $1.00. 


vil 


“The Multitudinous 


Seas.” 


With Illustrations. By S. G. W. BErNJAMIN. 
Forming Number 23 of “ Appletons’ New 
Handy-Volume Series.” 18mo, paper, price, 
25 cents. 

“The Multitudinous Seas” is an eminently 
picturesque description of the ocean, with all its 
atmospheric phenomena, its aspets under calms and 
in storms, its strange currents and ever-changing 
surface, making a story as dramatic and stirring as 
a romance. 


VIII. 
A Glossary of Biologi- 
cal, Anatomical, and 
Phystological Terms. 


By THoMAS DUNMAN. Small 8vo, cloth. 161 


pages. Price, $1.00. 
IX. 


Popular Science Month- 
ly Supplement. 


Vol. III. Numbers 13 to20. Cloth. Price, $2.25. 


Any volume mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States, on 


D. APPLETON & CO., PustisHers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
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IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ECCE HOMO.” 


: Just ready, 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait and Maps, price $7.50. 


| LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


OR, 


Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic Age. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M. A., 
: Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, Eng. 


From Tue Lonpon Times, December 30, 1878. 
“ Dr. Busch’s volume has made people think and talk even more than usual of Prince Bismarck ; 
and Prof. Seeley’s very learned work on Stein will turn attention to an earlier and an almost equally 
eminent German statesman. It has been the good fortune of Prince Bismarck to help to raise Prussia 
to a position which she had never before attained, and to complete the work of German unification. 
The frustrated labors of Stein in the same field were also very great, and well worthy to be taken into 
account. He was one, perhaps the chief, of the illustrious group of strangers who came to the rescue 
of Prussia in her darkest hour, about the time of the inglorious _ te of Tilsit, and who labored to put 
life and order into her dispirited army, her impoverished finances, and her inefficient Civil Service. Stein 
strove, too—no man more — for the cause of unification when it seemed almost folly to hope for success. 
Englishmen will feel very pardonable pride at seeing one of their countrymen undertake to write the 
: history of a period from the investigation of which even laborious Germans are apt to shrink. To 
thread the tortuous ways of Prussian politics from 1793 to 1813, to master the various blunders and all 

i} the cowardly tactics and vacillations of Haugwitz and Lombard, and to scatter the mists of legend which 
have already gathered round the German war of emancipation, is a hard enough task for a German man 
of letters, not to speak of an English Professor. No doubt Dr. Pauli, Prof. von Ranke, Dr. Gneist, 
and many other German scholars, write for us the history of our country and institutions, and it is taken 
for granted that they should be our historical teachers. It is soothing to the national self-respect to find 
a few Englishmen, such as the late Mr. Lewes and Professor Seeley, doing for German, as well as 
English, readers, what many German scholars have done for us.’ 


From Tut Lonpon DatLty News, January 11, 1879. 

“ The scope of this valuable work is better shown by its sub-title than by that which stands at the 
head of its pages. The personal history of Stein has been chosen as a connecting chain, on which 
might be conveniently hung a history of the movement in which he was a conspicuous actor. It is the 
movement itself, the anti-Napoleonic Revolution, the beginnings of the spirit of nationality among the 
Germans, the incidents of the first impulse which resulted ultimately in the union of the Fatherland J 
under Prussian hegemony, rather than the life of any one individual, that Prof. Seeley has undertaken 
to describe. . . . Mr. Seeley’s work remains a euntetbation as valuable as it is timely to the understand- 
ing of a great historic personage, and of a great and critical historic period. 


From THE LONDON ATHENAUM, January 18, 1879. 

“Ina notice of this kind scant justice can be done to a work like the one before us; no short 
résumé can give even the most meager notion of the contents of these volumes, which contain no 
page that is superfluous, and none that is uninteresting. Every day the interest attaching to the present 
political condition of Germany increases; every day we see more and more clearly the outlines of the 
great constitutional struggles, possibly of the revolution, that must surely soon come about. To under- 
stand the Germany of to-day one must study the Germany of many yesterdays, and now that study has 
been made easy by this work, to which no one can hesitate to assign a very high place among those 
recent histories which have aimed at original research.” 


From Tut LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ Mr. Seeley, the Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to English knowledge of German history and German politics in a very elaborate sketch of the life 
and times of Stein. It is impossible to understand the present history of Germany without a previous : 
acquaintance with the history of Germany, external and internal, in the Napoleonic era, with the labours ‘ 
of Stein and Hardenberg, and the preparations for Prussian strength and Prussian ascendancy. This 
field of historical research, so rich in instruction, was almost entirely untouched by English writers ; and 
Mr. Seeley may be congratulated on having found a sphere for his labours which thoroughly deserved 
the patient iatestey, the exhaustive inquiry, and the discriminating impartiality with which he has 


approached his task.” 


Every library of any importance throughout the States should possess this important work. Sold 
everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


2 


THE LIBRARY 


CRABB'S 


English Synonymes. 


English Synonymes Explained in Alphabetical | 
With Copious Illustrations and Ex- | 
drawn from the Best Writers. To | 
an Index to the Words. 


Order. 
amples 
which is now added 
By Grorce Craps, A. M. 
with Additions and Corrections. 
pp., cloth, $2.50. 


New Edition, 
12mo, 856 


“To him who would thoroughly understand the English 
language, recognizing the fine shades of distinct m in the 
meaning of words, Crabb’s ‘ English Synonymes,’ explained 
in alphabetical order, with copious illustrations and examples 
drawn from the best writers, takes its place alongside of the 
dictionary. It has long been recognized as an authority not 
to be disputed. For fullness, clearness, and extent it has no 
rival.”"—Syracuse Courier. 


“The present edition is almost perfect in arrangement and 
detail, the definitions are exact, and the delicate differences in 
meaning are explained with a skill that is too well known to 
need illustrating at this late date. The information that the 
student cannot find in this work it would be almost idle to 
seek elsewhere." —Saturday Eve. Gazette, Boston 


es . Long recognizediby our best writers as an 

almost indispensable manual, its value has never been so 

apparent as in this latest and improved edition.” -—CAristian 


Intelligencer, N. 


“ Although the w« ork has been in use for years, it never yet 
has had a successful rival, having managed to keep ahead of 
competitors by its intrinsic value and clear and comprehensive 
information.” —Fvening Post, Hartford. 


“ Such a work ought to be as much used in schools as a 
grammar or a dictionary.” —/’hiladelphia Press 


“ A new edition of this standard work must always be wel 
come to those whose work it is to write or speak in the English 
language When a new edition of such a necessary 
and valuable instrument of composition comes out it is wisdom 
and true economy to get it at once and lay aside all others.""— 


Episcopal Recorder, N 


* It surpasses any dictionary; for when one word is needed 


a number is supplied, the meanings of which are so thoroughly 
described that there is no possible need of adopting any but 
the nght one The writer who abides by Mr. Crabb's 
directions is sure of expressing his thoughts accurately and 
elegantly."—.V. 


“It furnishes definitions of words with accuracy, enforced 
with a wealth of illustration, drawn from the great masters of 
English thought and style, that renders the work attractive 
and useful The new edition is a very useful and 
convenient part of the equipment of the literary workman 
And not only those whose business i is writing or speaking will 
find it a valuable assistant in their labors; it ought to havea 
place among the books of every leading household." —Boston 
Transcript 

“ A work of established reputation for its fulness, the apt- 
ness and judicious character of its illustrative examples of 
usage, and for its convenience of arrangement.”"—/V. FY. 
Evening Post. 
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Harrer & Brotuers’ 


List of New Books. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jonn Mor 
Ley. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents per volume 

The following volumes are now ready: Goldsmith 

By Biack.—Hume. By Professor Huxiey 

—Shelley. By J. A. Symonps.—Sir Walter Scott 

By R. H. Hurrox.—Edward Gibbon. By J. C 

Mortson.—Samuel Johnson. By Srernen 


THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, of 
Thurso), Geologist and Botanist. By Samvuet Sites, 
LL. D., auth wr of ** Life of a Scotch Naturalist,” “* Self. 
Help,” Thrift,” Character,” etc. With Illustrations 
1r2mo, cloth, $1.50 
THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By CHaArtes 
LAMB. 32mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents 


Iv 
SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; What 


he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thought and 
Spoke Concerning Him Edited by E MAson 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 
A PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE ty Mrs 


Heven S. Conant. 32mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 
cents 
vi 
MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. New Edi 


tion of Lord Macaulay's History of England, from new 
electrotype Plates, printed from the Last English Edition 
8vo, gilt tops, superfine paper, and cloth binding 
volumes, $10 per set. (Sold only in sets.) 


SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRONTIER; 


or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo 


Planter. By “ Maori paper, ro cents. 
vil 
THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a Journey 


from Bombay to the Bosporus. By GraTran 


4to, paper, 15 cents. 
Ix 
= IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, and 


Bio qo Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland 
By J ODERICK O' FLANAGAN, 4to, paper, 15 cents 


The New Novels 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


* * These novels are in paper. except where otherwise 


specified 

Carrain Netson. A Romance of Colonial Days. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. 75 cents 

Sounp or THE SRA. cents. 

KeLverDALe. By the Earl of Desart. 15 cents. 

A True Marriace. By Emily Spender. 15 cents 

AN INTERNATIONAL Eptsove y Henry James, jr. 20 cts 

Man Wire. By Wilkie Collins. 15 cents 

Tue Vicar or Waxertetp. By Oliver Goldsmith. 25 cts 

Mac.eop or Dart By William Black. 12mo, « loth, dlus 
trated, $1.25; 8vo, paper, illustrated, 60 cents; 4to, 
paper, ro cents 

Jane Evre. By Charlotte Bronté. 15 cents 

Tue Last Days or Pomernu. By Edward Bulwer (Lord 
Lytton). 15 cents 

Our Proressor. By Mrs. E. Lyan Linton. 15 cents 


te" HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


te HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents in stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New-York. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 


The Coéperation Committee have now perfected arrangements by which all supplies for libraries 
(except books and periodicals) cafi be furnished of the best model, material, and workmanship, at the 
lowest prices. Beside saving time and trouble and getting better articles at less cost, patrons are helping 
the Association. A great saving is effected by buying and making in quantities large enough to supply 
all the libraries. This pays necessary expenses, largely reduces prices, and also leaves a small profit for 
the Association. 

Orders for articles not on the list are solicited, and will be filled promptly and at the lowest rates, 
because of special arrangements with large shops and factories, having stock and labor-saving machinery 
for making everything from wood, metal, paper, etc., in the best manner. We have also special arrange- 
ments with the makers or largest wholesale dealers in all kinds of library stationery, and many whom 
we supply report a considerable saving. 

The plan is to furnish all the libraries thru this coéperative movement with better supplies at lower 
prices. Much is already done and prices will be further reduced as fast as cost of manufacture or 
expense of handling can be lowered. 

Lists and prices sent on application. Members of the A. L. Association who have paid the 
fee for the year ($2.00) are entitled to 10 % discount. 


SUPPLY DEP’T, A. L. A.. 
P. O. 260. 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


Ip > > Shelf sheets. Competition and new arrangements for per- 
REDUCTIONS IN PRICE OF LIBRARY | forating, Guile dan 


SUPPLIES. | at .50 instead of .60 per 100; 4.50 per tooo sheets. 

As announced at the first, the Supply Department, holds | _ ©@?? catalog cases. (3: 93, 223, 354) 4 drawers, holding 
- : = 4000 cards, or gooo slips, 5.00; 5 deep drawers, holding 10 

the right to raise prices whenever found necessary, and | M. cards or 22 ir slips, 8.50; 10 drawers, 20 M. cards, 14.00; 

will also reduce them when found practicable. Prices are | P. size, 3 drawers, 6 M. cards, 7.50; 6 drawers, 12 M. cards, 

assigned at first as low as consistent with the original plan  '2-5°- 

(see page 92). We get the lowest competitive prices, and Enclosure slips. (3: 169) 45, 60, and 75¢. per 1000; of 

fix ours from them. Every new lot is the occasion to save — ia ledger paper, 3.5o. 7 hold 

Chee wes (3: 287; 4:14). 200 box case holding 30,000 

im cost of manufacture if possible. Dec line in price of stork, slips, complete, 7.00; with cover 8.00; heavier and finer finish 

devising or making of new machinery, and other causes | 10.00 300 box case, 10.25, 11.50 and 15.00. 

serve often to reduce the cost. Other causes sometimes Card tray. (3: 135) Plain, .25; with partitions .35 ; with 

make it necessary to increase the price. Friends of the | covers, .50; covers and partitions .65. P size, plain .40; with 

Association, to whom all profit from this work accrues, — 60; with covers .75; covers and partitions 1.00. 

- Caill-slip tray. 10 boxes, holding 2000 slips, 30c.; 20 
should remember that much lower prices can be given for | poxes 6oc. ; extra deep for 5x74 call slips, .40 and .75 each 
similar articles, but of inferior quality or make. Libraries Adhesive paper. (3: 135) Sheet 50x75 cm. .30; package, 
ordering everything through the Supply Department, will | 20 sheets, 9x18 cm., .Goc 
will Binders, Emerson and The Library. (1: 432) (3: 90) Eve-y 
be Guus GS getting the supplies as low as they can be size and style on hand, at 20-40 per cent. discounts, according 
had from any source. to quantity. Price Lists free : ” 

The following reductions are made possible and an- Patent tron hook rest. (3:88, 135, 316) Price asc., special 
nounced to libraries ro for 1.50, 100 for 12.50, 1000, 120.00. i 
CATALOG CARDS. Paper shears. (3:135) Nickel plated, heavy 1.50; light, 
unplated, 1.75. 

Best Bristol Board Standard Cards, from $2 to $1.75 per Book size rule. (3: 135) All three systems. Boxwood, 15c. 
thousand ; 5, 10, 15, and 20% discount on lots of 5, 10, 15, pn vies s. (3: 235) Standard. Card or P. size roc. ; 

th combin 2o0c. 
and 20 thousand. P(ostal) standard size one half largert Kock spring back binders. (3: 113, 206) All sizes at 4-5 
costs one half more. | regular price. Discounts for quantities. 
CATALOG CASES. of a2: 92, 132) Complete cataloging rules, 
a viations and discussions, 

We offer fine black walnut cases, nickel-plated trimmings, Danner revolving book-cases. (1: hy LR 169, 326) 26.00, 

. : 18.00 and 20.00. ull lists of 15 styles 
panelled and finished all round (except the $5 size), of first- | Spitting placard. (3: 223) Large letters on card, sc. each. 
class workmanship, for prices lower than we were able this Saal h-support (3: & 314) I5C, 1.25 per 10, 10.00 
summer to get them made by the roa Wis ble’ th ~ Cherry wood soc. 
jjusta’ umb screw 2.00 per ex “herry 

The $7.00 formerly $7.50, 4-drawer case, reduced to $5.00 | wood, thumb screw, best form, 12.50 per 100, 120.00 per 1000. 

“ 17.50 10-drawer case, reducedto . . . . 14.00 price iron » ste 
14.00 + 32.50 in Russia 13.00. hook. 
. Index to accession (3: 102) soc. each. 
‘ a s-drawer standard deep case, holding two and one Shelf ca catalog (x: (x: 365) es) shee, per 100, 4.50 per M. 
alf times as much as the $7 case, for $8.50. Binder half goat, best 
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NOW READY. 


The American Catalogue. 


AUTHORS AND TITLES; 


VOL. I: 


Parts I. anp II. A—LENox. 


The second part of the main volume of the American Catalogue is now ready for 


delivery. 
This part covers 200 large quarto pages, and includes over 16,000 entries by 


author or title. 


This long-desired Finding List, by which any book in the market can at once be 


traced, will be found a necessity in the smallest establishment—saving its cost in 


sales and labor in a few months. It gives a complete alphabetical index not only 


to the Zrade List Annual, but to the catalogues of over nine hundred publishers 


and importers. 


As the edition is limited, copies cannot be assured except to those subscribing 


at once. The work is not stereotyped. 


Price of the Catalogue complete, including second (subject) volume, $25. Sub- 


scribers are required to deposit $5 guarantee; the first volume will then be deliver- 


ed in four parts, at $2.50 each, making $15 for the main volume of the work. If the 


guarantee is not deposited, the charge will be $4 per part, or $16 for the volume. 


Covers for binding will be furnished to subscribers on completion of the volume. 


without further charge. 


As the great cost of the work can be covered only by general support, largely 


beyond the present subscription list, the publisher hopes to have the active aid of 


those interested in placing copies with libraries, private buyers, etc. 


Prospectus, with sample pages, will be sent on application, and friends of the 


enterprise are requested to forward addresses of possible subscribers. 


F. LEYPOLDT, 


37 PARK Row, NEw York. 
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BOSTON BOOKS FOR MARCH. 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy-Days. 
RESURGIT: HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION.—Collected and Edited with notes by Frank 
Foxcrort, of the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 
with an Introduction by Rev. ANDrEw P. Peasopy, D. D. 


The most comprehensive work of the kind ever published, 
covering fifteen centuries of Sacred Song, and embracing not 
only the more prominent of American and English Resurrec- 
tion hymns, but translations from the Greek, Latin, Swedish, 
Danish, German and Russian, as well, with Histoncal Notes 
concerning the Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the 
authors, with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymns, First 
Lines, Authors and Translators. 


ZOPHIEL, AND OTHER POEMS.—By “ Maria vet 
Occipente” (Mrs. Maria Brooks), an American poetess, 
who died in 1845. Edited with notes and an introduction 
by Mrs. Zapet B. Gustarson, author of “ Meg: a Pas- 
toral, and Other Poems" (lately published). 


At the time this poem made its appearance, Robert Southey, 
Charles Lamb, and other celebrated Englishmen of letters, 
read it with astonishment and admiration, and Southey 
claimed for it the first place among works of feminine genius. 
Mrs. Gustafson’s researches and efforts to obtain the fullest 
information of the character, life and literary labors of this 
gifted woman, have covered a period of nearly seven years. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN.—For the use of Parents and 
Teachers. By Dr. Wiutiam Rimmer. With 48 full pages 
ofillustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail, $2.25. 


What the author offers is not a new set of patterns to be 
copied, nor a short cut to the drawing of the human figure, 
but a method of teaching that shall apply to Drawing the 
same fundamental principle universally adopted in the teach- 
ing of elementary science, that shall make clear the essential 

rinciples at the outset, and hold them fast to the end. What 
7 aims at is a Drawing-Primer that shall find its way, with 
the Reading-Primer, and the first lessons in Arithmetic, into 
the hands of school-teachers, and of mothers, for daily use as 
a regular part of elementary instruction. 


AT THE BACK OF THE MOON.—A poetical satire by 

A Lunar Wray. Bound in cloth, price 50 cents. 

Under the guise of a visit to the Moon and a description 
of the peculiarities of the inhabitants, it treats of many phases 
of mundane politics, society, religion, and education, in a very 
caustic and telling strain. The Aoston Traveller said of the 
advance sheets; “It is the best specimen of real satire that we 


have seen for some time.” 


SAYING THE CATECHISM, SEVENTY-FIVE VEARS 
AGO, AND THE HISTORICAL RESULTS. By Rev. 
Dorvus Crarke, D. D. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
An address delivered before the “‘ New England Historic- 

Genealogical Society” last December, describing in a most 
amusing and interesting manner how our forefathers studied 
and recited the Catechism seventy-five years ago, when it was 
taught everywhere—in the family, in the school and in the 
church. Dr. Clarke says: “ We had it for breakfast, we had 
it for dinner, and we had it for supper.” 


COBWEBS. An Operetta for Young Folks, with original 
words and music by Mrs. E. P. Goopricn, author of 
“ Young Folks’ Opera.” Oblong, 4to. Price, so cents. 

It has already been produced in the Home Circle, with 


immense success. 


MIDNIGHT MARCHES THROUGH PERSIA. By 
Henry Batiantine, A. M., with an Introduction by 
President Seelye, of Amherst College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
fully illustrated, $2. 50. 


So little is known of Persia to-day, though once the pride 
of the world, that great value will be attached to this volume, 
giving a clear, vivid, and entertaining account of the wonder- 
ul march of a thousand miles made by the author's little 
caravan through the interior of Persia to St. Petersburg. The 
journey was made during the summer of 1875, and is thus 
mentioned by the New } ork Evening Post : 


“A remarkable journey on horseback made by himself last 
summer, with his wife and child, through the interior of Persia, 
a distance of about a thousand miles. He took this ‘out-of- 
the-way” course to go from Bombay to St. Petersburg, and 
thence home to New York. He left the Persian Gulf at 
Bushire, and proceeded by the way of Shiraz and the ruins of 
Persepolis, to Ispahan. Thence he went to Teheran, and 
finally came to the Caspian Sea at a place called Kesht. It 
required no small amount of courage to undertake such a trip, 
through such a dangerous region, in a private and unofficial 
capacity, with a lady in charge, and with no attendance or 
assistance, except such as the country afforded. Mr. Bal- 
lantine accomplished the task with success, though not with- 
out some perilous adventures.” 


REV. CHARLES BEECHER ON SPIRITUAL MANI- 
FESTATIONS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Spiritualists constitute a new religion or denomination. As 
in every great popular movement, there are different classes of 
minds represented. ‘There are radicals and conservatives 
here, as everywhere else. A large section of the body desire 
to be known as Christian Spintualists, and claim that the 
movement is a revival of pure primitive Christianity. There 
are others, perhaps a majority, who, repelled by the corrup- 
tions of Chnistianity, and by the denunciatory treatment they 
receive from sectanans, are thrown into an apparently anu- 
Christian attitude. One design of the present work is to state 
some of the principles on which all schools and sections agree, 
and develop the results to which consistent Spiritualists ought 
tocome. The motto of the work might well be, Consistent 
Spiritualism is Christianity. 

Read what the Boston Dailies say. 


“To Christians, who found their faith on the Scriptures, 
but at the same time are afraid of Spiritualism, his book will 
redd like a new revelation. He shows that men have nothing 
to fear from knowledge, but everything from ignorance. His 
book is unquestionably one of the best ever published on 
Spiritualism ; an¢ all who are interested in the subject ought 
to read it.” —7raveller. 

“The author’s purpose seems to be to get a little more of 
the spirit of Christianity into modern Spiritualism —a laudabl 
and sorely needed undertaking, to be sure. He writes chiefly 
for Spiritualists, and we would say that people whose intelh- 
gence survives the inanity and drivel of the average medium, 
as displayed at seances, might find Mr. Beecher’s English 
refreshing by contrast.” — /onrnad. 

“ The tone of the book throughout is that of sober, earnest 
inquiry, as far from flippancy and irreverence as is possible 
He seems to be striving to recommend to all who believe in 
the Bible a belief that the manifestations of modern Spiritual- 
ism are not incompatible with its teachings, but, on the con- 
trary, the key to its deepest significance.” —A dvertiser. 

“* Spiritual Manifestations,’ by Charles Beecher, is a work 
which will cc d wide t both from the reputation 
of the author and the character of the subject. The writer has 
evidently been a deep student of the science and theory of 
Spisituaieom, and has thoroughly discussed the subject in his 
book with the evident zest of a man whose heart is in his 


work.” — 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pustisuers, Boston. 
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